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TRIUMPHAL RETURN OF THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS DOWAGER TO PEKING. 


SPECTACULAR SCENE AT THE CHIEN-MEN GATE WHEN THEY ENTERED THE TEMPLES TO OFFER THANKS—THE WALL 
CROWDED WITH FOREIGNERS. —pDrawn for Leshe’'s Weekly by Sydney Adamson 
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How To Get More Ships. 


—— ROOSEVELT’S concise and unanswerable 


argument, in his recent message, In favor of “1m 
mediate remedial action by Congress” to develop and 
strengthen our merchant marine, which he justly declared 
to be in a condition “ discreditable to us as a nation,” 
has met with a prompt response in the new ship-sub 
sidy bill introduced by Senator Frye It now remains 
for Congress to do its duty by our ship building inter 


ests and the country at large by equal promptness in 
the passage of this wise and necessary measure 

rhe new bill contains some features not in the bill of 
a year ago, which should reconcile all of its former op 
ponents who are open to reason on this subject rhe 
total compensation allowed in this bill is $9,000,000, 
athe same as before, but provision is made for the dis 
wtribution of this sam among a larger number of ves 
“sels and in such a way as to avoid all suspicion of favor 
itism toward certain lines, as was charged against the 
measure considered at the last session of Congress 

To the many potent arguments in favor of ship sub 
sidies made in years past the twelve months now expit 
ing have added others of eq ial if not greater potency 
Within this period the startling 


fact has been made ap 
parent, for example, that it is no longer England but 
Japan which threatens our commercial supremacy in 
the Orient, and that because the Japanese government 
has for years past followed the wise policy of -making 
liberal grants to native steamship lines, while we have 
done nothing for ours The result is that the little 
island nation, the latest comer among the world Powers, 
is not only underselling our manufactured articles in the 
markets of Asia, but is actually passing us by, with every 
indication that another decade’ will see her supreme 
mistress of the Pacific. And this at the very time that 
we are expanding our territory in that quarter of the 
world and are coming into possession of every natural 
facility and every opportunity for an equal expansion 
of our trade. Nothing can save us from this humiliation 
but a merchant marine, rehabilitated and developed by 
just and generous subsidies until it shall be commen- 
surate with our needs. 

A similar condition threatens us in the trade of our 
own neighbors in the southern half of the hemisphere, 
the South American republics. Here Germany, by dint 
of patient and persistent effort on the part of her com 
mercial representatives and the encouragement of the 
government, has actually been outstripping us and cap 
turing trade away almost under our own eyes. German 
sales in the Argentine Republic, for example, during 
the last fiscal year amounted to $15,232,000, whereas 
our sales for a like period amounted to only $11,537,000. 
In Chili the proportions were still more against us, Ger- 
man sales amounting to $9,496,000 and ours to $5,294,- 
000. In Uruguay, in the same time, Germany found a 
market for her goods of nearly twice the value of those 
sold by us. The total of German sales in South America, 
in the countries classified, were several millions greater 
than our own. 

Is not a sufficient explanation of conditions so dis- 
creditable to us as those disclosed in the foregoing para- 
graphs found in the fact that our facilities for shipping 
over sea are so painfully meagre and miserably inade- 
quate, we being compelled to rely largely upon foreign 
bottoms in all our ocean-carrying trade? It is cer 
tainly not because of the superior cheapness or excellence 
of their goods that Japan is gaining over us in the far 
east or that Germany is beating us almost within our 
own territory. 

On the contrary, a vast array of facts and figures 
might be cited from recent consular reports and other 
sources, showing that in spite of our poverty-stricken 
merchant marine the demand for American-made goods 
has grown marvelously during the past year in all parts 
of the world, and in Europe has assumed such dimensions 
as to lead to threats of boycotts and reprisals. From every 
quarter comes the testimony that American locomo- 
tives, American agricultural machinery, American hats 
and shoes, American meats and fruits, are far superior 
to.like products coming from any other country, and 
the only question is how to obtain them in sufficient 
"quantities to meet the growing Cemand. 

That question can be answered only by the passage 
of the subsidy bill now before Congress. Therein lies 
the key to the whole situation. The products of our 
farms, factories, and workshops are more abundant in 
quantity and finer in quality than the products of any 
other country in the world. That is universally conceded. 
Give us the ships and we shall lead in the world’s mar- 
kets, too. Give us the ships and the trade of the Pacific 
will be ours and not Japan’s. Give us the ships and we 
shall no longer bear the shame of seeing the trade of 
our sister republics in the south going under an alien 
flag over sea. Pass the ship-subsidy bill! 

In the language of the late President McKinley’s 
last notable and most public utterance, “ We need more 
ships! ’ 


lowa’s Place in National Politics. 


|* ISI1l, in opposing the admission of Louisiana to 

statehood, Josiah (Quincey, of Massachusetts, declared 
that Congress had no right to “throw the rights and 
the liberties and the property ” of the people of the 
United States—all, virtually, east of the Mississippi at 
that time ‘into hotch-potch with the wild men on the 
Missouri, or with the mixed though more respectable race 
of (Anglo-Hispano-Gallo Americans who bask on the 
sands at the mouth of the Mississippi.” 

What would the eminent Massachusetts Federalist say 
if he could get a glimpse of the west to-day’ One small 
community on the stream which he spoke of so con- 
temptuously, the Missouri, has two members of Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s Cabinet Wilson, Sec retary of Agri 
culture, and Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury; has the 
speaker of the House—Henderson; the chairman of the 
Senate’s most important committee, appropriations—Al 
lison, and the heads of the Senate’s committee of Pa 
cific railroads and of the House committees on inter 
state and foreign commerce, on military affairs, on pub 
lie lands, and on expenditures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and has also the director of the mint 

his marvelous exhibit is at once a tribute to the 
growth of the trans-Mississippi region, which nobody 
looked for in Quiney’s day, and is also a striking illus 
tration of the political sense which selects good men for 
office, and then keeps them in as long as they live and 
are capable. Shaw and Wilson, Ilowa’s Cabinet officers, 
are comparatively new men, although both are able, 
honest, and courageous Henderson, Allison, and the 
others of lowa’s statesmen here referred to, however, 
have long been in the service, and they have thus gained 
the experience which has won them the primacy in their 
respective fields, and which has conferred on their state 
a lustre and an influence which is the best sort of an 
advertisement for their community. 

Thus do lowa and the other states in its region sa 
lute Josiah Quincy’s memory. The “ wild men on the 
Missouri” have “ arrived.” 


Reforming Our Consular Service. 


Hk NEW consular bill introduced in Congress by 
Senator Lodge is drastie in its purpose but seems to 
meet the needs of reform in this department of our for- 
eign service, which an extended ‘experience has proved 
to be absolutely necessary for its usefulness and effi- 
ciency. The improvements provided for in the bill in- 
clude a new and better classification of consulates, a 
substantial increase in salaries all around, and a system 
of examinations and promotions insuring a higher grade 
of qualifications in consular officials and a longer and 
more certain tenure of office for the faithful and com- 
petent. 

It is provided that after twelve months of service no 
consul shall be discharged except for cause stated in 
writing, and any consul so discharged shall have the 
right to appeal to a revisionary board. The fee system 
is abolished, except for consular agents, and the salaries 
to be paid range from $1,800 per annum for consuls of 
the sixth class, up to $10,000 per annum for consuls-gen- 
eral, of which there are to be two. Thirty-seven con- 
suls are to receive $5,000 each and the salary of sixty 
is fixed at $3,000 each. These salary increases form a 
highly important element in the Lodge bill. 

One of the most serious defects in our consular serv 
ice has been the meagre and inadequate pay, making it 
practically impossible to retain really competent men 
in these positions. Under the present system the high- 
est salary paid is only $5,000, to consuls at Liverpool, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Hong-Kong, and the average for all 
others is less than $2,000. It will be remembered that 
Consul Stowe, our representative at Cape Town, Africa, 
and an excellent official, resigned his position there last 
fall for the simple reason that he could not afford to 
remain on the small salary allowed him. Under the 
present law the office at Cape Town pays $3,000, 
whereas under the Lodge bill it is made to pay not less 
than $5,000, a small enough sum for a post so im- 
portant as this. 

The new provisions proposed for civil-service exami- 
nations and promotions for merit are of prime im- 
portance, and their adoption is certain to work a great im- 
provement in che morale and general efficiency of our 
consular representatives. It will do away with the ap- 
plication of the spoils system in consular appointments 
and the constant shiftings and changes for political and 
personal reasons which have been the shame and seandal 
of the service in years past. The Lodge bill has been 
framed with evident care and wisdom and it should be 
enacted without unnecessary delay. The reorganization 
of the consular service for which it provides is of 
special importance just now, when we are extending our 
possessions into remote parts of the world and seeking 
new and larger markets for American goods in all lands 
and climes. 


It is to be said to the credit of our present consular 
force that they have done excellent and most effective 
service In protecting and promoting American interests 


n foreign ports, but that under the new system pro 
posed by the Lodge bill their work will be carried on 
under much better auspices and more favoring condi 
tions there can be no question. 


The Plain Truth. 


R. HENRY C. PAYNE, the new Postmaster-General 
M shows a true appreciation of the needs of the post il 
service and the responsibilities of his office when he 
declares in a published interview, that he favors penn) 
postage and will do all in his power to bring about a 
change in the rates as soon as possible, and also that 
he will endeavor to enforce the civil-service rules in 
all departments under his charge. Important advances 
in both these directions were made under Postmaster 
General Smith, and Mr. Payne cannot do better than 
to push on with the same policy. It may be confidently 
expected also that the rural free-delivery service will 
be extended as rapidly as possible, to the end that the 
promise made in President Roosevelt's message may be 
fulfilled, that within “less than four years a million 
square miles of territory, with 21,000,000 rural resi 
dents” will be brought within its scope. The rural 
delivery system now reaches about 4,000,000 people, 
and at the end of the present fiscal year it is expected 
that it will cover more than a quarter of the eligible 
portion of the United States And for this great and 
popular benefit the country is more deeply indebted to 
Postmaster-General Smith than to any other individual, 
and it forms one of the most notable achievements of 
his brilliant administration. 

_ 
HEN SENATORS Tillman and McLaurin, of South 
Carolina, in the heat of a personal controversy, 
less than a year ago, sent the written resignations of 
their seats in the Senate to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina and the Vice-President of the United States, they 
left their state without a representative in the upper 
branch of Congress. But they soon after withdrew 
their resignations, and Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, 
now raises the question whether, if one lays down an 
office, he vacates it. When Mr. Hoar was a member of 
the House, a resolution was introduced for the expulsion 
of a Representative from South Carolina, and the lat 
ter forestalled its passage by sending his written resigna- 
tion to the late James G. Blaine, who was then the 
speaker. The member undertock to speak before his 
resignation was announced, but Mr. Blaine would not 
permit him to do so, declaring that, having received the 
resignation of the gentleman from South Carolina, the 
latter’s seat was vacant. Mr. Hoar has raised the ques- 
tion whether or not South Carolina has any Senator at 
present, not because he is opposed to Messrs. Tillman 
and McLaurin, but simply because he is a stickler for 
precedents. If it should turn out that both the seats 
are vacant, the people of South Carolina will have to fall 
back on their “ third Senator,” the name they have given 
to the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, of New York, because 
of his success in securing an appropriation for the 
Charleston exposition in the face of the failure of South 
Carolina’s representatives to do so. Senator Depew is 
big enough and good enough to represent a good many 
other states besides New York. 
7 
CERTAIN clique of political agitators and _ profes- 
sional alarmists have never failed to represent 
Senator Hanna, of Ohio, as an intriguing politician of 
the most sordid and greedy kind, who in the guise of a 
bloated millionaire and an exploiter of trusts is ever 
planning how to make “the poor poorer and the rich 
richer” by some infernal capitalistic combination or 
some nefarious legislative scheme. So persistently has 
this false and vicious conception of the Qhio Senator 
and Republican leader been presented to the publie by 
cartoons and printed screeds in the newspaper organs 
of this same clique, that many persons, otherwise un- 
prejudiced, have doubtless come to the conclusion that 
it was a correct representation of the man. It mattered 
not to these detractors that Senator Hanna was for 
many years a devoted friend and trusted adviser of the 
late President McKinley, or that he is known in his own 
city and section as a most loyal, just, and generous 
friend of the laboring men in his employ and of work- 
ingmen generally. It seems possible, however, that the 
active part taken by Senator Hanna in the recent con- 
ferenc® of the National Civic Federation in New York 
and hiv selection as chairman of the permanent com- 
mittee on arbitration along with Archbishop Ireland, 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, ex-President Cleveland, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, and many other distinguished men, 
may shame these caricaturists into silence or force them 
into some other and more legitimate line of attack. It 
has not needed this preferment of the Senator, of course, 
to convince his many friends and associates of his 
worthiness and truly noble character. 
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People ‘Talked About 
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— te HIGHEST debating 
h at Harvard 


onors 


=~ 


University, this year, have 
been won by Arthur Black, 
ot lroy, N. Y., son of our 
honored ex-Governor 
Frank Ss Black, whose 
rare abilities, as an advo 
cate at the Bar and as a 
political speaker, are 
everywhere ac knowledged. 
Harvard has long’ been 
noted for its forensic con 
tests, and young Mr. Black 
from his freshman yeat 





(he is now a junior) has 


ic 











been prominent in these in- 
tellectual encounters. 

The champion debater of While still a freshman, he 
larvard. won a place on the team of 

L - J his class, as one of its three 


best debaters, and a simi 


ARTHUR BLACK, 




















lar place was won by him on the junior team. All the 
respective class debaters have now met each other on 
the platform and Mr. Black has maintained his su 
premacy in every contest and finally been chosen fot 
the crowning honor of all, as the recipient of the highly 
prized Pasteur medal, awarded to the champion debater 
of the great university. Arthur Black is just twenty 
one years old. He was born in Troy, was educated in 
its publie schools, and was prepared for Harvard at the 
famous Albany Academy, one of the oldest and most 
noted educational institutions in the United States. He 
has been a painstaking student always, and his rare tal- 
ent for declamation and debate has been noticeable 
throughout his career at school and college. Modest and 
unassuming, industrious and self-reliant, he has won his 
distinguished place in Harvard wholly on merit. That 
in a series of contests, open to thousands of students, 
he should win a distinct triumph, does not surprise 
his many friends, and he has been the recipient of very 
general congratulations, the heartiest of them from his 
fellow-students at Harvard. 


_ 


Lyman Abbott, in a recent address before the Boston 
section of the Council of Jewish Women, said: “I be 
lieve all the principles of the Hebrew prophets pro- 
foundly. They are a part of myself, my fundamental 
faith, and I should be a Jew if 1 were not a Christian.” 
He might have added, “ I should be a diplomat if I were 


not a minister.” 
a 











SDWARD EVERETT 

HALE once said that 

he just escaped being an 
April Fool. He _ referred 
to his birthday, which 
comes on April 3d. The 
venerable philanthropist 
will be eighty in 1902, and 
Boston is preparing to 
celebrate the fact in royal 
fashion. Indeed, this sort 
of celebrating is something 
of a Boston habit. Five 
years ago Dr. Hale’s at 
tainment of *“ seventy-five 
years young” was marked 
by the raising of a $5,000 
endowment fund for the 




















EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Whose 80th birthday Boston will Ten Times One Society, in 
celebrate which Dr. Hale is so inter- 

J) ested. In acknowledging 

















this practical evidence of 
good-will, Dr. Hale said that he should always be far 
happier for having known that this memorial had been 
started during his life-time and in feeling that it could 
go on perpetually. As a part of the eightieth birthday 
observation, contributions to this memorial may be in 
order, though nothing definite has been said about that. 
However, the most spectacular feature of the affair will 
be a tremendous congratulatory gathering in the beauti 
ful Symphony Hall, Boston, on the evening of April 3d. 
This meeting is being arranged for by Dr. Hale’s par- 
ishioners of the South Congregational Church, and 
promises to be almost national in character. Every edu 
cational institution, charity organization, and business 
association anywhere near Boston will, of course, “ lend 
a hand,” and in addition there will be representatives 
from the Hampton and Tuskegee institutes, Antioch Col- 
lege, and the Chautauqua Circle, in all of which Dr. 
Hale is particularly concerned. Prominent men of all 
sorts and conditions will declare how dearly a whole 
country loves the author of “ The Man Without a Coun- 


try.” 
° a 


When “Uncle Dick’ Oglesby was Governor of Ti 
nois he went up to Joliet to inspect the state-prison. He 
was shown “the ugliest man in the pen.” © How did 


you get in here?” asked the Governor, ‘“ Abduction,” 











answered the prisoner, “| tried to run off with a girl 
and was caught.” “ Your pardon will be here next 
week,” said the Governor ‘1 don’t see how you could 
get a wife in any other way.” 


a 








when a deed of genuine 
heroism enacted in the 
course of common life re 
| ceives such a fitting and 
generous reward as in the 
| case of Charles F. Charles, 


| the Wells-Fargo express 
messenger, who on October 
| 23d, 1901, successfully re- 
| sisted an attack of train 
| robbers near Cottage 
! (rove Oregon He re 

fused to open the doors of 

his car, and the train rob 











1 
a) bers blew them open with 
|| dynamite. Even then 
Charles held his .post and 
finally foiled the robbers. 


MR. CHARLES F. CHARLES, 
The hervi express messenger re 


warded with a gift of $1,0c y) 





J The pleasing sequel of this 


event, so far as the brave 








messengel was concerned, 
came last Thanksgiving morning, when, in the absence 
of the late president of the Wells-Fargo Company, who 
was quite ill at that time, some of the directors and of- 
ficials met in the president’s office in San Francisco, 
and Mr. Nathan Stein, assistant to President Valentine, 
read a letter from that gentleman to the messenger com 
plimenting him upon his action and highly commending 
his fidelity and loyalty to the company, and inclosing 
a check for $1,000; and in addition to this, a handsome 
gold medal suitably inscribed. The check and medal 
were then presented to Charles by Manager Christeson 
with a few appropriate and complimentary remarks, to 
which Mr. Charles replied with expressions of gratitude 
and assurances of a prompt response to the call_of duty 
at all times. It is worthy of remark that this generous 
and appreciative act was performed by one of those al 
leged “ soulless ” corporations of whose “greed” and 
“ selfishness’ demagogues and socialist agitators are 
never weary of descanting. 


. 


Colonel Partridge, the new commissioner of police for 
New York, was in Albany a few days before Christmas 
making his adieux to his friends at the state capital. 
The old man from whom he often bought fruit extended 
his hand. “I hear ye are going away for good,” said 
the old man. The colonel replied that he was on the eve 
of his departure. “ Sure,” continued the old .man in an 
honest manner, “I’m glad of it.” He looked puzzled 
when the crowd laughed. 

a 
HAT HONOR and pre- (q )) 
ferment which the 
electors of Massachusetts 














know how to give to a 
worthy fellow-citizen with- 
out regard to his creed or 
color have fallen to Mr. 
William H. Lewis, the col- 
ored lawyer of Boston, who 
in November last was 
elected to the state Legis- 
lature from ward five of 
that city. Mr. Lewis has 
had three years’ experi- 
ence in public office as a 








member of the Common {U 
Council of Boston, and ful- 
filled his duties then so 
faithfully and well that 
his nomination to the 
higher office last fall came \ y 
about by practically the 

unanimous choice of his party, the Republican. Mr. 
Lewis was born at Berkeley, Va., November 28th, 1868. 
He attended the public schools at Portsmouth, and was 
fitted for college at the state school, Petersburg, Va. In 
1888 he entered Amherst College, graduating with the 
class of 1892. While at Amherst, Mr. Lewis was not 
only a famous athlete, but a good student. In his senior 





WILLIAM H. LEWIS, 
Harvard's colored coach and 
member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. 




















year he was captain of the football eleven, class orator, 
and winner of the Hardy prize debate, and the Hyde 
prize exhibition in oratory—the blue-ribbon events of 
commencement week. Immediately upon finishing his 
college course, Mr. Lewis undertook the study of his 
profession at the Harvard law school, and was graduated 
with the class of 1895. He played centre on the Har- 
vard eleven and is known as the best centre Harvard 
ever had. For several years he has been prominent 
among football coaches at Harvard. He was admitted 
to the Massachusetts bar in the fall of 1895, and since 
that time has been engaged in the practice of law in 
Boston. 


a | it IS a_ rare paces 


AS EVERY ONE knows. (See =) 


the gain of New York | 
in the election of Seth Low | 
as its chief executive for || 
the next two years was the || 
loss of Columbia Univer- 
sity, enriched by Mr. Low 
with several noble gifts, 
and still more by ten years |}| 
of valuable and successful | 
service as its president. 
But a successor to Presi- 
dent Low has.been found 
in the person of Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, who || 


is qualified in every way || | 
(Bees etieenieaiaonnlly 
| | 
| 











to keep the institution up = aR. ws : 
YICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
LL. D., 
Who succeeds Mayor Low as 
president of Columbia 


University. y 


to the same high standards ! 
which it has gained and 
held during the past twen- 
ty years. Dr. Butler was 
graduated from Columbia 
in 1882, at the age of twenty. In 1883 he received the 
degree of A.M., and a year later was honored with the 
degree of Ph.D. He has studied in Berlin and Paris, and 
in 1898 he received the degree of LL.D. from Syracuse 
University, He was assistant professor in philosophy 
in Columbia in 1885 and occupied the chair of philosophy 
and education in 1890. He was the first president of 
the New York college for training of teachers, now 
known as Teachers’ College, and held that office from 
1887 to 1896. He acted as president of the New Jersey 
State Board of Education from 1888 to 1890, and was 
special commissioner from the state of New Jersey to 
the Paris Exposition in 1900. As a member of the New 
Jersey Board of Education, Mr. Butler introduced 
manuai training into the school system. He was presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association in 1895 
end is a life director in that organization. Dr. Butler 
has been the acting president of Columbia since the 
resignation of Mr. Low last fall, and his selection 
eventually as the permanent head of the institution has 
been regarded as a certainty. 


| 
} 
| 


Senator Fairbanks, of Indiana, considered a presiden- 
tial possibility in the next national contest, relates that 
he invited Governor Shaw of lowa and a gentleman from 
Kentucky to a hotel bar in a Blue-grass town where 
Senator Fairbanks had addressed a meeting. The In- 
diana Senator, in accordance with his well-known ideas 
on drinks, ordered cold Apollinaris. The Governor of 
lowa, also pronounced in his temperance views, called for 
a glass of buttermilk. The Kentuckian, when asked 
what he would take, hesitated, but finally, seeing the 
company he was in, replied: * Under the circumstances, 
make it a piece of pie.” 
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[’ EMPHASIZES | the cf > aati 7 


youth of the great re 
public of the United States 
to know that there are 
still living within its bor- 
ders those whose fathers 














were soldiers in the war of 
Independence. In Brown- 
ing, Ill., resides one of 
the very few “* real daugh- 
ters” of the Revolution. 
She is Mrs. Lucretia Mil- 
ler, eighty-eight years old. 
Her father was William 
Wright, who at the age of 
fifteen years, came _ to 
(America with the British 
troops under General Gage MRS. LUCRETIA MILLER, 
in 1776. Soon after the A genuine Daughter of the | 
battle of Bunker Hill, the Revolution. 
sympathies of this Eng- \ a 
lish lad led him to desert 

the British army and to enlist with those who were 
fighting for liberty. He served two years with the 
colonial troops from Berkeley County, Va., and then re- 
enlisted and served for three years more. He was al- 
ways devoted to his adopted country and presented him 
self for enlistment in the War of 1812. Being rejected 
on account of his age, fifty-one years, he hired a sub- 
stitute. His daughter, who is now Mrs. Lucretia Miller, 
was born in Washington County, Ky., and she was mar 
ried when she was fifteen years old. She has one son 
living, seventeen grandchildren and fourteen great- 
grandchildren. She has been a widow twenty-three 
years. Mrs. Miller has been honored by the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
which presented to her a beautiful solid gold souvenir 
spoon. She is a member of the Warren Chapter of that 
society at Monmouth, Ill... and she is one of the seven- 
teen “real daughters” of the Revolution accredited to 
that state, 
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How ‘To Be a Successful Lecturer 


FAMOUS 





_— a HERE ARE about ten really 
eminent lecturers on the Ame1 
ican platform to-day I have 
tried to count more, but search 
as I may I cannot find them 
This struck me as being most 
curious, and so | went to see 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell, to 
learn why this condition of 
affairs should be. Dr. Con 
well is one of the ten, proba- 
bly the most eminent one. He 
has been upon the lecture plat 
form for nearly forty years, 
and in that time has spoken 
to seven thousanc audiences, 











numbering upon n average 


one thousand persons each. 


DR. CONWELL. 


® And while he has been deliv- 
—/ ering all these lectures Dr. 











Conwell has found time to 
become pastor of the biggest Baptist congregation 
in Philadelphia; he is the president of a college having 
more+students enrolled than Harvard and Yale put to- 
gether; he is the president of an orphanage and of a 
hospital. : 

Mind you, Dr. Conwell is not the paper head of all 
these institutions. He organized them; he is their di- 
recting force, at once the brains and the executive; he 
is a marvelous person. And so I thought that a man 
who has time to do these things and do them well, all 
the while becoming more and more famed upon the plat 
form, must hold the keynote of the lecturer’s success. 
Why is he so in demand, when others have failed so dis 
mally? The procession of lecturers is like a procession 
of sunbeams. We see the individual beams flash by 
one moment; the next they are lost forever. Yet there 
is room; more than that, there is a demand for lecturers 
which cannot now be filled, and the men who have been 
successful are almost worked to death. 

And here is the secret of success. It is such a simple 
thing that I am almost ashamed to tell it. But Dr. 
Conwell knows, and as he gave it to me his voice grew 
earnest; his eyes, a moment before sparkling with good 
humor, grew pensive and wistful. 

“It only takes tact and perseverance to be a success- 
ful lecturer,” he said. “ Let the lecturer learn the needs 
of the people to whom he is to speak, and then adapt his 
talk to those needs. Give them something to think about 
after the lecture is over; something which will not only 
entertain but will instruct them as well. At first the 
results may not be as great as the young lecturer might 
expect, but let him persevere and he will not only be suc- 
cessful but he will do good, which in itself is success.” 

This word “ perseverance” is not a new one to Dr. 
Conwell; he did not learn it when h went upon the 
lecture platform forty years ago; the knowledge seems to 
have been born right in him. When he was a boy of ten 
upon his father’s rocky farm, which was too poor to raise 
anything but sheep, in Massachusetts, Dr. Conwell 
climbed a tall pine-tree seven times in one forenoon to 
get at an eagle’s nest lodged on a branch far out at the 
top. But he got the eagle’s nest. He was not particu- 
larly bright at school; in fact, he never attained even 
“No. 3” in any of his classes, but when he plowed 
or hoed weeds in the garden, or drove a team along the 
road, he did it with one hand. The other hand held a 
book. When a neighbor’s sheep were lost in the snow, 
for whom did he send to search for them? Conwell! 
Who else? The search might last all day and all night, 
but it only ended in one way. Conwell found the sheep. 
Ob, those were days of poverty in the three-roomed farm- 
house in Massachusetts, but never of despair. 


s 

At the little academy which he attended, Conwell 
failed to appear in the class-room for whole days at a 
time, and his instructors would become angry and want 
to send him from the school. “ Never mind,” the presi- 
dent would say; “ don’t worry about Conwell; he’s about 
somewhere working out an education in his own way.” 
And so he was; sitting in a garret, so absorbed in his 
text-books that he had forgotten all about the classes. 
The poverty of the Massachusetts farm followed Dr. 
Conwell to Yale and through it. He was too poor to 
even take the course in a regular way, but was tutored 
by students who were willing to teach him for a trifle. 
Wealth was loved then as now at Yale, but Conwell al- 
ways had plenty of friends, he was such a cheerful fel- 
low. The struggle, however, was hard. His first lec- 
ture; how he remembers it! Conwell had not finished 
the course at Yale when the Civil War broke out. Sol- 
diers were going to the front, but not quite fast enough. 
It was in 1862, and in a little old building searcely 
strong enough to stand. There the orator (he was only 
a boy of nineteen years) lectured upon the needs of the 
land, closing with an impassioned plea for fighting men 
to enlist and go right to the front. Never since has 
Conwell been more appreciated than he was that night; 
the audience went wild in cheers, the citizens became 
soldiers; the lecturer, litera!!y dragged about, was cov- 
ered with garlands of flowers. “It carried my head 
away,” he told me; “it has been an inspiration all 
through life.” 

The war passed and left Conwell a lieutenant-colonel 
of volunteers. He became a lawyer, but clients were not 
plentiful; an editor, a correspondent. Once, in Boston, 


working as a newspaper reporter at five dollars per week, 
he carried crusts of bread home to a hungry family. But 
the perseverance of the old days on the Massachusetts 
hillside was not forgotten; Conwell’s letters, signed Rus 
sell, in the New York Tribune became famous, and as 
they had read his clever lines, so the people flocked 
eagerly to hear him when he lectured upon his travels 
abroad as a correspondent 
a 

It is a curious story, that of how Dr. Conwell becam« 
a minister, but it is characteristic of the man. It was 
in 1879 and up in Lexington, Massachusetts. Conwell, 
weary for the time of lecturing, had gone back to the 
law. There was a Baptist Church in Lexington, but its 
membership had dwindled and dwindled until only four 
were left. These four owned the church, but had no min- 


ister. The little flock was divided against itself. Two 
wanted to sell the church, another wished to give it 
away, the fourth was in favor of keeping it. The ser 


vices of a lawyer were needed, and Conwell was called 
in. He looked over the property and advised its mem 
bers to retain the church ‘But where shall we get a 
preache *” the members asked. 

* The preacher won't cost as much as the lawyer. An- 
nounce preaching in the old meeting-house next Sun- 
day,” remarked Conwell. “ The preacher will be there.” 

And sure enough he was. The lawyer occupied the pul- 
pit, and he continued in it. In a yeay the Lexington 
church was flourishing as it had never flourished be 
fore. While he was pastor there Dr. Conwell took a 
course in theology and was ordained a minister. The 
fame of Conwell and his little church in Lexington 
quickly spread far and wide. In 1882 he was called to 
Philadelphia to become pastor of the Grace Baptist 
Church, now known as the Baptist Temple. It was here 
that Dr. Conwell’s real career began. So eloquent was 
he that the Grace congregation quickly outgrew its edi 
fice. Then the great structure which stands in Broad 
Street was erected and paid for. 

“ Life was not golden to me at Yale,” said Dr. Con 
well a few days ago. ‘* The struggle was so severe that I 
could searcely keep it up, and I determined then and 
there that some day I would found a school in which the 
man who was obliged to work to earn his daily bread 
might gain a complete education.” And so he founded 
Temple College in connection with his ehurch. It is 
really a great university. Seven thousand pupils are 
enrolled there now; it graduates physicians, lawyers, 
clergymen, and the cost is what they can afford to pay. 
Yet the college is self-supporting. The Samaritan Hos- 
pital quickly followed the founding of the college. Con- 
well raised the money. It is not a big institution, but it 
is all its section of the city needs. An orphanage was 
erected and is doing lots of good. 

7 

All this time, while he was gathering a congregation, 
founding a college, establishing a hospital, building an 
orphanage, Dr. Conwell was lecturing as well. With 
him on the platform when he started in were John B. 
Gough, Henry Wilson, Henry Ward Beecher, and George 
William Curtis. They were all friends of his, but he 
alone is left, black-haired, strong of body and of fea- 
tures, gentle of manner. John B. Gough told Dr. Con- 
well a third of a century ago that those who made their 
audiences a conscientious study got on as lecturers. This 
he says is the keynote to the public heart. Dr. Conwell 
studies his audiences before he really sees them. He 
makes it a point, wherever it is possible, to arrive in a 
town a few hours ahead of the time set for the lecture. 
Then he sets in to learn what the people really need. It 
may be street paving, it may be schools or churches, it 
may be a number of things. All these Dr. Conwell stores 
carefully away in his head and then he adapts his lec- 
tures to the particular occasion. It is not difficult to 
do this, he says. Not in years has he seen a manuscript 
of a lecture, yet, although his subject may be the same 
many times in succession, the wording is ever new. No 
two lectures are exactly alike. 

In his forty years upon the platform Dr. Conwell has 
lectured upon an average of 150 times a year. For the 
past twenty years the average per year has been 210. 
Twice he has lectured his way around the globe; he has 
spoken in nearly every state in the Union, yet so skill- 
fully have these lectures been arranged that since he 
has been a pastor scarcely a Sunday has seen him away 
from his church. To-night he may speak in Philadel 
phia; to-morrow night in Pittsburg, the third night in 
Chicago, and the fourth in St. Louis, but he is ever back 
of a Saturday night, lecturing on the way. 

And here is a marvelous fact. This terrible grind, this 
daily struggle with the trains, this nightly battle with 
an audience, is merely a diversion to him. “ How could 
I ever attend to my duties if I remained at home?” 
asked Dr. Conwell of me. “ The management of a col- 
lege, of a hospital, and the pastorate of a church entail 
an endless amount of work. In Philadelphia I am con- 
tinually interrupted; I must call here, there, and some- 
where else, and all have a claim upon my time. But when 
I am away I am free to think, to plan; I am in constant 
communication with the different institutions by letter 
and by wire, and not a minute is lost. My Sunday ser- 
mon does not worry me. When I start away from home 
I ask myself the question: ‘What do my people need 
the most?’ During the week the thought comes to me, 
and IT preach it to them; I never write a sermon.” 

Lecturing in itself is not entirely a philanthropic pur- 
suit; it pays. The successful lecturer earns nearly as 


DR. CONWELL AND HIS EXTRAORDINARY CAREER 


much money as the President of the United States. You 
may figure it out for yourself. Dr. Conwell lectures 210 
nights each year and he makes by it, upon an average, 


$200 each night. It was stated in the papers re 
cently that Dr. Conwell is immensely rich’ Here is what 
he told me: “ When I am gone I would not like people 
to say: ‘See Conwell, how he became wealthy.’ I have 


not a dollar in the world. The only thing I own is the 
house in which we are sitting, and there is a mortgage 
upon that.” Yet Dr. Conwell is not a spendthrift; one 
would hardly call him that. For more than twenty years 
every penny he has earned upon the platform has gone t« 
deserving young men, to aid them in obcaining an educa 
tion. No one need apply for aid; he would not get it, but 
Dr. Conwell knows where there are young men whom pov- 
erty is forcing out of college. How many such has he 
found? One for every lecture day in the year and’ each 
has received the benefit of one day’s lecture. So sixteeen 
hundred, in round numbers, have been benefited by Dr. 
Conwell. Some have been given a trifle more than one 
day’s receipts. These are in addition to the thousands 
who have been graduated from the Temple College. Those 
poverty-stricken days at Yale have not been without their 
fruit. 
a 

The career of a lecturer is not without its strenuous 
moments. This was impressed upon Dr. Conwell not so 
long ago at Mobile, Ala. Conwell was to lecture there, 
but he did not know a soul in all the town. Moreover, 
it was late when he arrived. There was a crowded house 
awaiting; it had been sold out in advance, so Dr. Con- 
well did not take time to go to his hotel, but hurried to 
the opera-house in which he was to speak. “ Hold on,” 
quietly remarked the man at the door, as the doctor 
hustled up and tried to dart in. “ You can’t work that 
racket on us; you go in if you pay; if you don’t, you 
won't.” 

The lecturer was not in a remarkably good humor at 
that particular moment; things had not gone quite as 
they should upon the train. “ Well, I am going right 
in here, and I don’t intend to pay. I am Mr. Conwell,” 
he tried to impress upon the faithful subject at the door. 

“1 don’t believe you’re Dr. Conwell, and you had bet- 
ter get right out.” With that the muscular Alabamian 
grabbed Conwell by the coat and in a moment the two 
were wrestling up and down the hallway. Dr. Conwell 
was nearly out when some member of the committee in 
charge of the lecture arrived and he was identified. 

Lecturing in English is hard enough, but when one 
tries to impress the beauties of this great world upon a 
big audience of East Indians without understanding a 
word of their tongue, the situation after a time becomes 
exhausting. Dr. Conwell was touring the world when 
he was billed to speak in a heart-of-India town. When 
he arrived upon the platform he found before him the 
aristocracy of all the place. In the days of Haroun 
Alraschid never was a more neble or more begemmed set 
of persons assembled than were there to meet the Amer- 
ican. But not a word of knglish did those Indians un- 
derstand. It is said that if Dr. “onwell were to but 
stand upon a platform and move his jaw, the audience 
would be entertained, such a remarkable man is he. 
But here was a strait so great that even this would not 
avail, so he broke out into pantomime. All through that 
lecture of signs and gesticulations did that audience 
gravely sit and look, but to this day Dr. Conwell does 
not know if one of them understood. 

7 

It is no uncommon thing in these days of great news- 
papers for an engine or even an entire train to be char- 
tered to aid in the securing of a choice bit of news. Thou- 
sands of dollars are often spent without a second thought, 
but it is real enterprise when a lecturer hires an engine 
to take him one hundred miles to a stand for a single 
night. This thought occurred to Dr. Conwell as he was 
speeding over a Dakota prairie in a locomotive cab one 
dark winter evening only a few seasons ago. His train 
had missed connection, so, telegraphing to the manage- 
ment to hold the audience, he started in to win the race 
with time. Never had an engine, burdened with so cu- 
rious a freight, sped so swiftly over a rickety road, but 
the lecturer arrived in his town just an hour late. In 
ten minutes Dr. Conwell was in the borough hall listen- 
ing to another man delivering word for word the lecture 
he himself had so carefully prepared. His telegram had 
failed to reach its destination, and, supposing that Con- 
well would not arrive in time, the management had sub- 
stituted the only available person it could find. But 
how that other man had learned Dr. Conwell’s lecture, 
Dr. Conwell never knew. ey. Wa ee 


A Good Milk 


for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds of 
native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are 
constantly under trained inspection. Avoid unknown 
brands. 


When Congressman Cameron, of Illinois, was a can- 
didate for state’s attorney, he and his opponent met 
the judge of the court, who took each by the arm and 
asked, “ What are you boys making all this fuss about?” 
Each replied that he wanted to be state’s attorney. 
“ Well,” replied the judge, “no matter which one of you 
is elected, there will be nq criminals sent to jail” 
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MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT, WHO HAS BEEN 
NEW YACHT. 


























THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF EMPEROR WILLIAM, WHO HAS JUST PAID PRINCE FREDERICK HENRY OF PRUSSIA, IN HIS AD- A VIEW OF THE EMPEROR’S RACING-YACHT AS SHE 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE A GRACIOUS COMPLIMENT. MIRAL’S UNIFORM.—HE WILL REPRESENT HIS BROTHER, APPEARS ON THE STAYS AT SHOOTER ISLAND. 
THE EMPEROR, AT THE CHRISTENING. 

















ROYAL YACHT HOHENZOLLERN, THE EMPEROR'S FLOATING PALACE, ON WHICH PRINCE HENRY WILL ENTERTAIN WHILE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE COMING VISIT OF EMPEROR WILLIAM’S BROTHER. 


THE CHRISTENING OF THE KAISER’S NEW RACING-YACHT AT SHOOTER ISLAND, FEBRUARY 26TH, BY MISS ALICE 
ROOSEVELT, BECOMES A HAPPY INTERNATIONAL EVENT. 
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Why We Should Spend $1LO0,000,000 on Our Navy 


FULL TEXT OF THE ELOQUENT SPEECH 


| HAVE BEEN interested in the circular signed by so 


many eminent citizens, my beloved friend I l 
Hale at the head, in which they regret the estimate ot 
$100,000,000 for the increase of the navy The othe 
day. writing something about famous battles, | stated 
what is a commonplace, that as a general rule the con 
tending sides were sincere in their confidence in the 
justice of their respective causes If | have learned 
anything, although it is not fashionable to say it, it 1s 


that as a general rule nobody is wholly right and nobody 
is wholly wrong The opponents of a large navy are 
right in some degree, but they are not entirely right 

rhe size of the navy, if there is to be a navy at all, 
is a question like the tariff—of adjustment rather than 
of principle Of course it is rather a taking thing to 
say as a matter of theory, as this circular says, that 
$100,000,000 for the navy means a tax of $6 on every 
family in the United States. And yet on the other hand 
as a matter of practical fact, if that sum is spent there 
is probably not a family in the United States whose 
future income coulfl be shown to be S86 less, and there 
are a good many families whose income would be $6 
more, and still more families whose income would be 
many times $6 less if it were not spent 

It is also rather a taking thing to say that $100,000, 
000 could be better spent for education o7 charity And 
yet, on the other hand, $100,000,000 spent in the employ 
ment of labor is the very best use to which it can be put 
There is no charity in the interest of the popular wel 
fare or of education so valuable as the employment of 
labor. To state extremes, a community supported by 
charity alone would be deplorable, while a community 
where every individual is supported by his own labor is 
almost the height of human felicity. Education and the 
various deserving forms of charity will all be had in their 
best estate by a community which is industrially pros 
perous; and they are infinitely more desirable when 
they are the fruits of such a community’s own industry 
than when they are the gifts of some outside benefactor, 
valuable and praiseworthy as such gifts are. 

— 

Great as is the benefaction of Carnegie in founding 
a library or a university, it is not to be compared with 
that of his own industrial establishment or that of Collis 
P. Huntington in establishing this great industry which 
has converted a sand-bank into a great ship-yard, increas 
ing more than tenfold the population of Newport News 
and realizing here Washington’s dream for Alexandria, 
giving daily employment to nearly 10,000 laboring men, 
and furnishing them with the means for their own read- 
ing and their own education. 
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of the peoples labor ind in the purchase of the mate 

il they have to sell, and tne people get rather more out 
of it than the navy does, for they get it all back agai: 

| suspect a rich man does more good by spending his 
income in what would be gross extravagance on the part 
of anybody else—such as building houses and stables, 
laying out grounds, reviving old farms, buying and 
keeping horses and cattle, and in ill the other expendi 
tures which keep so many employés busy and so dis 
tribute his wealth—than if he hoarded it in a giant 


stocking or in the vaults of a bank 

Nor is it true, as suggested in the circular, that a great 
navy necessarily inflames the fighting spirit and leads 
to war It is,.of course, a foolish argument, which | 
have heard from some advocates of a great navy, that 
if every man carried a pistol it would help keep the peace. 
No argument is ever fairly stated which resorts to such 
extremes. But a watchman armed with a pistol may save 
i house from burglary. True, the burglar may take his 
chances If so there will very likely be bloodshed But 
if the owner is able to have ten watchmen, each with a 
pistol the chances of a fight and bloodshed become 
nothing, because no burglar will run so great a risk 

a 

If my recollection serves me right, while Great Britain 
has had troubles in Egypt and Africa, and elsewhere 
she has had no conflict on sea for many years, and yet 
her navy has been twice as large as that of any other 
powel The recent increase in our navy did not induce 
the war with Spain, which, as things were, seems to 
have been inevitable. On the other hand, it is more than 
likely that if in the beginning of 1898 we had even as 
large a navy as we have now, certainly as large a one 
as now proposed, there would have been no war with 
Spain, and that country would have come to terms, as 
she was very near coming, without battle. At that time, 
however, it was the general impression among foreign 
powers, and probably in Spain, that her navy would 
blow us out of the water. 

All the foregoing deals with questions of expediency, 
which are the only questions raised in the circular. 
gut there is a question of principle, and that question, 
strangely enough, the circular does not touch. The sign- 
ers, it seems to me, instead of raising the question of 
how big the navy should be, should have raised the 
question of whether there shall be any navy at all. This 
I do not propose to argue, as until the world moves 
much farther toward the millennium it is hardly worth 
while to argue it. There is a great deal to be said for 
entire disarmament, and I hope that condition of things 


LAUNCHING OF THE BATTLE-SHIP MISSOURI, 


ill ultimately come If the signers of this circular 
favor that status they can undoubtedly present a strong 
ise for it But what they are really arguing is not 
vhether there shall. be a navy cr not, but granting a 
navy, what shall be its siz In determining this ques 
tion there are a great many things to be considered, 


some of which I have referred t« 


a 

For instance. our world relations have expanded vast 
lv in the last three years in territorial extent, and vastly 
more in international extent It has not been an ex 
tension upon the continent, but upon the ocean itself and 
the islands of the sea in both hemispheres Our com 
merece has greatly increased in volume and area, and 
our American marine is likely to follow suit As on 
land so on ocean, as Commerce expands so increases the 
necessity of increased police force for its protection. 
If there is to be a navy at all it should be commensurate 
with all these extended relations and demands. We 
are the richest nation of the world, with a larger in 
come than any other Our revenues are enormous with 
out consciousness just now of burden in raising them. 

If, then, the size of our n ivy should correspond to our 
national and international size, and if we have the cash 
on hand, it would seem the simplest good business sense, 
the simplest good business care of cur own interests, to 
increase the navy, and whether this shall cost $20,000, 
000 or &75.000.000 or $100.000.000. it is not an extrava 
gance to cut our garment according to our cloth, espe 
cially as last year there was no apprepriation for such 
an increase, It is like the rich man grading his ex 
penditures to his income, and thus making it serve the 
general welfare as well as his own. It is like having 
policemen enough instead of having a number so limited 
that the roughs are tempted to riot. There certainly is 
a heap of comfort in feeling that if millions are now 
spent for the navy the money is in the till to spend. 
It is a case where the people can have their cake and 
eat it too; they ean have their ships and they ean have 
in their pockets the money paid for building them. 

a 

There is another feature in connection with the de- 
velopment of our navy which should not be lost sight 
of, and which has a material and educational side. The 
increase in the construction of ships has led directly to 
an inerease in the construction of ships in the mer 
chant marine. The great ship-yards at San Francisco, 
Newport News, Cramps’, Bath, Me., and more recently 
at Quincy, Mass., owe their creation to getting naval 
work to do, and thereby have been put in position to now 
do even larger amounts of merchant- 
marine work. Indeed, one of the com- 





The great question of the day, 








as to wealth, is its distribution. 
While few would say that the 
community should be taxed for 
the sole purpose of distributing 
the proceeds of taxation, yet it is 
some comfort to know of a tax which, 
when it is laid on the community, all 
returns again to it. If $100,000,000 
shall be appropriated for the navy 
by the present Congress, a small part 
will go for the purchase of raw ma- 
terial, and something for salaries, but 
the great bulk of it for labor in every 
part of the Union. In other words, 
it will not, as might perhaps be the 
first impression made by the above 
circular, be dumped into the sea. It 
will pay for bread and butter, for the 
better conditions of life, for the pur- 
chase of books, and for the support 
of parsons and schoolmasters and the 
signers of this circular. 

Somehow it just now happens that 
with larger revenues than we have 
ever had before in time of peace, and 
therefore with more direct and indi- 
rect taxation, there is more prosper- 
ity and more money in the pocket of 
the citizen than ever before. Students 
may speculate over the economic 
causes, but this is the ‘“ demnition 
total.” 

a 

Undoubtedly Uncle Sam ought to 
reduce taxation wherever he can. On 
the other hand, it is shrewd and wise 
in him to run things so as to keep 
business good; and if as a result, his 
income is large he confers much more 
benefit by spending it than he would 
by hiding it. Whenever the interests 
of the country require, he should re- 
duce his receipts, but as they are now 
excessive, the great question seems to 
be how he shall get the proceeds back 
among the people. Another year he 
may not have so much money to spend. 
But if this year, having a surplus, he 














plaints now made against ship-build- 
ers Tor delay in completing naval ves- 
sels is of inclining to neglect these for 
non-governmental work. The Fore 
River Engine Works, of Quincy, Mass., 
are hailed as an industrial boon 
to that part of the country as a great 
industrial employer and as a great 
commercial ship-building enterprise, 
distinct from naval or warlike signifi 
cance. And yet they never would have 
started but for the opportunity they 
got to build naval vessels. 

Educationally, too, few people have 
any idea what a stimulus the inerease 
of our navy has been in all that line 
of technical, designing, engineering, 
and mechanical training, which is 
one of the many features of our tech- 
nical schools, now so rapidly increas- 
ing all over the country, both in num- 
ber and scope. The collateral influ- 
ence upon industrial arts of the cre- 
ation of the navy, apart from its di- 
rect influence upon ship-building fa- 
cilities themselves in the United 
States, is much greater than is gen- 
erally known. The _ necessity for 
building naval vessels of great 
strength combined with the least pos- 
sible weight has made it essential to 
produce the very best quality of strue- 
tural steel. The high standard set 
by the Navy Department in the very 
beginning of the new navy forced 
upon our steel manufacturers the 
early development of an art which 
has since become one of the control- 
ling factors in the industry of the 
country. This was publicly recog- 
nized by the president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, when he re- 
cently said that the standard set by 
navy officers for structural steel had 
practically produced and made neces- 
sary this important art in the United 
States. 
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The construction of vessels, with 








spends $100,000,000 for the navy, let 
us remember that while it is spent 
under that name it is really spent, 
as I said before, in the employment 


THE HON. JOHN D. LONG, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Photograph, copyright 1897, by J. EB. Purdy & Co. 


the machining of ship-plates, armor- 
plates, heavy shafting, ete., has made 
it necessary to produce in this coun- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TAKING HIS FAVORITE EXERCISE. 


MOVING PICTURES (READ DOWN), TAKEN AS HE IS LEAVING THE CAPITOL, SHOW HIS CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES.—Photographed by the American Mutoscope and Biograph Company. 





try machines for dealing with these classes of work. The 
genius of the American people devoted to these subjects 
has produced machines surpassing those in use abroad 
for similar purposes. The minor developments in this 
line are multitudinous and have led to a very consid- 
erable export of similar classes of machinéry to foreign 
countries. The existen.e of the navy, too, has necessi- 
tated the building of naval dry docks. The art of build- 
ing the best dry docks is necessary to the development 
of the service, and the docks themselves are an encour- 
agement to the larger classes of merchant vessels to seek 
our ports. 

The rivalry amongst the designers of naval vessels, 
the production of the most efficient armor-plate, the 
most powerful ordnance, the most efficient powder, and 
the fact that a naval vessel not only is a vast engine of 
great complication, involving all the building arts, but 
that it is a home for very large crews also develop and 
set a standard for all domestic articles required for use 
in the navy—clothing, food supplies, and furnishings of 
all kinds. The standard set for all these tends to the 
promotion and improvement of our national products 
at large. 

These are some of the lines along which the develop- 
ment of our navy tends toward the educational and 
industrial advance of the whole country. They all neces- 
sitate and encourage the industrial training of our peo- 


ple, and are in line with that education which is now 
recognized as the most important education—the edu 
cation of the hand and the brain in the useful arts of 
life. 1 will not pursue the topic further, but a United 
States naval vessel carrying our flag into the ports and 
harbors of the world is something more than a fighting 
machine. It means relations with those ports; it means 
an awakening and lively respect there for our country; 
it means recognition of the outreach of our civilization, 
commerce, and influence; it means just what would be 
meant if a fine representative of New York or Boston, 
carrying her prestige, exploiting her interests, were in 
every other city of the Union. 

I cannot help thinking that my friends of the circular 
will at least admit that the money spent on the navy 
is not all thrown away, or spent solely in the interest of 
bloodshed. 

a e 


A Good Change. 


A CHANGE OF Foop Works WoNDERS. 


Tue wrong food and drink cause a lot of trouble in 
this world. To change the food is the first duty of 
every person that is ill, particularly from stomach and 
nervous troubles. As an illustration: A lady in Hick- 
mon Mills, Mo., has, with her husband, been brought 


around to health again by leaving off coffee and some 
articles of food that did not agree with them. They be- 
gan using Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts Break- 
fast Food. 

She says, “ For a number of years I suffered with 
stomach and bowel trouble which kept getting worse 
until 1 was very ill most of the time. About four years 
ago I left off coffee and began taking Postum. My 
stomach and bowels improved right along, but I was so 
reduced in flesh and so nervous that the least thing 
would overcome me, 

“Then I changed my food and began using Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food in addition to my Postum Coffee. 
I lived on these two principally for about four months. 
Day by day I gained in flesh and strength until now the 
nervous trouble has entirely disappeared and I feel that 
I owe my life and health to Postum and Grape-Nuts. 

“Husband is seventy-three years old and he was 
troubled, for a long time, with occasional cramps, and 
slept badly. Finally I prevailed upon him to leave off 
coffee and take Postum. He stood out for a long time, 
but after he tried Postum for a few days he found that 
he could sleep and that his cramps disappeared. He 
was satisfied and has never had coffee since. 

“T have a brother in California who has been using 
Postum for several years; his whole family use it also 
because they have had such good results from it.” 
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How the Misery of a Great City Is Uncovered 


HEN I stepped out of the bitter blast of winter 
wind into the dirty area-way of a cellar, 1 heard 
child erying within 1 waited a moment to look about 
me and get my bearings before I knocked. In a news 
paper spread on the ground at my feet was a heap of 
stale fish. There was a slight commotion, and a black 
cat darted past me, up the stairway and out into the 
street. 1 learned afterward that this heap of.fish was 
to have been the Christmas dinner of the Hooligan fam 
ity—Mrs, Hooligan and her four little girls 

The door was opened and a great, heavy woman 
leaned against it. 

“Come in,” she said, and I followed a lassie of the 
Salvation Army who was with me into the cellar room. 
It was a picture of disorder and despair. The low ceil 
ing, the rough and dirty floor, the stove without a fire, 
the wash-tub, the bed, the children—two of them, one 
sitting on a box crying and shivering All this pitiful 
dreariness one saw at a glance. There was a green 
parrot drooping in a cage on the table. 

Mrs. Hooligan, with the instinct of the housewife, at 
once began to make excuses and apologies for these 
things. 

“T’ve not been well,” she said, smiling with the 
cordiality which becomes the hostess, “ my ankles is very 
bad, so 1 can’t git around. I’m afraid th’ room looks a 
little mussed.” 

As she talked, she smoothed her own hair hastily with 
both hands, and then she leaned over and shook by the 
shoulder the child who sat sobbing on the broken soap 
box. 

“ Shut up, Nannie; quit yer cryin’,” she said. 

“It’s a little cold to-day,” she added in another tone, 
still maintaining very bravely her part of the hostess, 
but not speaking of the fact that she had no fire in her 
stove. And there’s nothing so bleak as a dead stove in 
the winter-time. 

Then the Salvation soldier went over and talked to 
Mrs. Hooligan privately. I could not hear what they 
said, but I saw the tears come into the eyes of the poor, 
crippled woman, and roll down her good face. I went 
over and spoke to the parrot, who sat on his perch discon- 
solate, with his feathers ruffled. 

“ Hello, Polly; hello, hello!” I repeated, but the 
parrot did not move. 

“ Doesn’t he talk?” I asked the little girl. 

“He don’t talk much since we’ve been down here,” 
said Mamie. “ He just sits all the time like that.” 

A moment later I observed that the Salvation Army 
soldier was sitting down taking notes. The mother was 
talking to the lassie very earnestly. And a few minutes 
later the visitor in the odd, open bonnet arose and shook 
hands with Mrs. Hooligan very warmly. In the attitude 
and the actions of the poor woman there was the deepest 
gratitude. 

And after we were in the street again the Salvation 
soldier told me the story. 

“That woman,” she said, “and her children haven’t 
got a bit of coal to burn this cold day. They haven't 
had a bite of food since yesterday, and they were going 





The Drama in New York. 


HE RETURN of the regular stock company to Daly’s 
Theatre is regarded each year with considerable in- 
terest. The opening of Mr. Daniel Frohman’s dramatic 
season at this house was signalized by the presentation 
of a light and cheerful four-act comedy, an adaptation 
by Sydney Grundy, entitled, “ Frocks and Frills.” It is 
essentially a lady’s play, as only seven of the cast of 
twenty-seven are men. Furthermore, the heroine, Miss 
Hilda Spong, who is as delightful and charming as ever, 
is a fashionable Paris dressmaker, and one of the best 
scenes in the play is designed to enable her to show 
some stunning gowns worn by beautiful models. Of 
course the ladies are charmed and delighted with this 
feature of the entertainment, and there is no mistaking 
the genuineness of the murmurs of enjoyment which 
spring up from every side of the well-filled auditorium. 
It is an interesting comedy, full of pleasantries, cheer- 
ful dialogue, and amusing situ tions. It may be ex- 
pected to have a run. Next to Miss Spong’s delightful 
characterization, interest attaches to Mr. Jameson Lee 
Finney, who, as a good-natured, stuttering, kind-hearted 
friend of the heroine, in her hour of trouble, wins the 
sympathy and approval of the audience from the first. 
Mr. Finney deserves this approval, because he has a 
very clever comprehension of a part which an ordinary 
actor would certainly spoil. Others in the cast who do 
well include Gertrude Bennett, Dorothy Dorr, Alice 
Fischer, Robert Loraine, and Eugene Ormonde, though 
the last mentioned does not always speak his lines dis- 
tinctly. 

It cannot fairly be said that Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
was over-enthusiastically greeted on her first appear- 
ance in New York City, at the Theatre Republic. She 
is an English actress of high reputation, perhaps partly 
because she was graduated from London society to the 
stage. Her first essay in New York was in the charac- 
ter of Magda, in Sudermann’s sombre German play of 
that name, translated by Louis N. Parker, a play that 
ends with a dying father, a broken home, and a daugh- 
ter’s disgrace. In this difficult réle Mrs. Campbell at 
times displayed rare ability as an emotional actress, 
but it is not fair to say either that she is the handsomest 
woman on the English stage or that she is comparable 


By Harry Beardsley 


to make their dinner out of that fish. One of the 
children found that package of fish in the street. Found 
it,’ repeated the girl with strong emphasis, “ may be 
somebody had lost it. Perhaps somebody had thrown it 
away because it wasn't good. But Mrs. Hooligan was 
going to make a Christmas dinner out of it! 

“You didn’t see the whole family,” said the lassie; 
“there are two more of them, both girls, and they were 
out somewhere wandering about the streets. And they 
don’t know where Mr. Hooligan is. It’s been several 
months since she has given up looking for him. 1 guess 
he was more of a burden than help, any way. Mrs. 
Hooligan says she thinks he’s dead. May be he is. | 
would hate to think that he had deserted them—that sick 
woman and the four little girls. She has taken in 
washing, she told me, but there was little enough of that 
to do, and then it grew cold and her ankles got bad with 
the rheumatism so that she couldn’t stand on her feet 
without leaning against something. That family was 
actually starving. I’m glad | came in there when | 
did.” 

“What will you do about it?” I asked. 

“Tll send a report to headquarters at once,” said 
the lassie, “and tell them to send her coal and food. 
Mrs. Hooligan and her four children will have one of 
our Christmas dinners. 

“If you never have been hungry, and in a city where 
hundreds of pounds of food are thrown away every day, 
if you had gone a day perhaps without a bite to eat and 
had no idea where anything was coming from—then you 
would appreciate what it is to get even a loaf of bread. 

“Oh, I’ve seen plenty of it,” said the girl in the poke 
bonnet. 

And Mrs. Hooligan was given warmth and food. The 
bitter crying of hungry children ceased. To have a 
erying child beg for food that cannot be given may be 
an easy thing to bear—but no mother, rich or poor, will 
tell you so. 

The Salvationists have been derided for their noisy 
way of worship, moving people entirely through their 
senses; but after all, the most important things in life 
are those that stir the feelings deepest. The practical 
work of the Salvation Army speaks for itself. There are 
about eighty million people in the United States. Last 
year the army, through its 3,000 officers and employés, 
fed or gave lodging or other aid to two millions of these 
eighty millions. In New York City alone the army sta- 
tistics show that every year 18,000 men and women 
are given beds and as many more are fed—some 
for a short, some for a longer period. To give employ- 
ment to men $2,500 is paid out every year. Through 
its relations with certain large institutions where many 
men are used, the army is able to find work for those 
who come under its care; and these are the men and 
women who have reached the very bottom. 
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I KNOW the boys are fishin’ down on Lizzard Crick to-day, 

Jest down around there in the bend, right where the pick’rel 
lay; 

The weather’s kinder meller, an’ it’s warm behind the hill, 

An’ that is when the pick’rel bite, when ev’rything is still. 

I know that Billy Buzzey is a-cuttin’ holes to-day, 

An’ baitin’ hooks with shiners in the good ol’-fashioned way; 

An’ when he sees a tilt-up bob he steals up in a trice 


An’ flops a yeller pickerel right out upon the ice. 


N’ then the camp-fire on the shore, with logs a-lyin’ round, 
A lively blaze of driftwood with its sizzlin’, crackin’ sound, 

Lends cheer an’ comfort to the scene, an’ I can picture Bill 
With half a dozen other chaps close underneath the hill 
A-spinnin’ yarns an’ toastin’ shins, the smoke a-curlin’ high, 
An’ sailin’ off in little clouds to meet the wintry sky. 
A jolly set of fisher-folk as ever kept from vice, 
Whose hearts are full of happiness when fishin’ through the ics. 


WISH that I could fish to-day down on ol’ Lizzard Crick, 
Jest down around there in the bend, where pickerel lie thick. 
I'd like to set a score of hooks an’ bait ’em up to kill, 
An’ run a race for numbers with my good ol’ schoolmate Bill. 
An’ then I'd like to toast my shins beside the ol’ camp-fire 
An’ prove my reputation as an all-round fishin’ liar. 
I know my life would be complete, if I could jest entice 


A few of them big yeller chaps to come out on the ice! 








Where hunger, sickness, and vice stalk hand in hand, 
the Salvationists are the most active. The familiar 
haunts of this dread trio are marked off by the army 
into districts. Each soldier of the Salvation Army has 
a prescribed territory. A certain block of houses or a 
certain number of tenements is patrolled by each. The 
soldier, usually a lassie, starts at the top of each of the 
great buildings, teeming with life, and visits every fam 
ily, even into the very sub-basement. Then, when her 
territory has been covered, she reports the instances of 
need. These needs are supplied as soon as possible by 
the Salvationists—sometimes through their own re 
sources, sometimes through the aid of friends who do 
their charity through the army. 

In what is perhaps the very poorest quarter of the 
city is the day nursery of the army, where for five cents 
a day some of the lassies care for the children of work 
ing women. The little ones have a sunny play-room; 
they are fed when they grow hungry; and when they are 
tired they are tucked away in little white beds to sleep. 

In many dark rooms, cellars, or garrets, which people 
call “ home,” the cooking, the cleaning, all the house 
work is done by Salvation Army women, in their strange 
poke bonnets, while the mother is too ill or weak to care 
for her family or herself. 

On the Bowery is the working women’s hotel of the 
army, the only place in all New York where some of its 
women, and among these the very lowest, would be al- 
lowed to sleep. Every night this place gives refuge to 
women who are turned away from the doors of lodging 
houses. They reel and stagger up the steps of the work 
ing women’s hotel and are cared for. Not all of those 
who sleep in this lodging-house are of this class of 
women, old, dissipated, and destitute, the unutterably 
sad and ugly remnants of a brief and glittering reign. 
jut the ensign in charge of the hotel turns no needy 
woman from her door. There are 103 beds and every 
night nearly all of these are filled. 

And so the Salvation Army, in spite of all its clamor 
and its begging, goes about the world doing good. At 
the merry Christmas time its efforts are redoubled. For 
thousands who hold out their hands in supplication the 
army supplies a Christmas dinner. At Madison Square 
Garden, on Christmas day, four thousand baskets of food 
were given out to those who had tickets from the army 
and were deemed needy. This is sufficient for a dinner 
for 20,000 people, as each basket contains enough for five 
persons—a chicken, weight four pounds; three pounds of 
potatoes; of coffee one-fourth of a pound; the same 
quantity of sugar; a loaf of bread, turnips, beets, or 
celery; five apples or oranges. Besides these, a thou- 
sand baskets were distributed at 57 Smith Street in 
Brooklyn, and 3,000 persons were fed at long tables in 
Madison Square Garden, between six and seven o’clock 
on the evening of Christmas day. There was music, the 
Passion play shown in living pictures, and, of course, 
some prayers and songs and hallelujahs. 

That which is essentially good and true and right pre- 
vails in the end. The Salvation Army is growing every 
day. 





with the greatest artists of the world. She is certainly 
no better in the part of Magda than Mrs. Fiske, Mrs. 
Carter, or Margaret Anglin have been in parts of equal 
responsibility and power. Her support is only fair. 
Especially noteworthy are Miss Lilian Lisle, Mr. Tither- 
adge, Mrs. Theodore Wright, and Miss Lucie Milner. 

The hold that Francis Wilson has on the public was 
disclosed by the cordiality of his reception at the Knick- 
erbocker on the occasion.of the first performance of his 
new musical play, ~ The Toreador.” Fine scenery, gor- 
geous costumes, and attractive music, perhaps, justified 
what appeared to be altogether too many encores, on the 
opening night, but allowance must always be made for 
the indiscretions of superserviceable friends. 

“The Romanesques,” which now precedes “ Sweet 
and Twenty ” at the Madison Square Theatre, is one of 
Rostand’s most delightful little comedies. It adds not 
a little to the attraction of this popular play-house. 
Elizabeth Tyree has the principal part. JASON, 


A Straight Shot. 


BrouGhtT ABOUT BY ACCIDENT. 

A Laby who accidentally began eating Grape-Nuts 
and quickly discovered the strength that she gained, felt 
disposed to write regarding the food. 

She says, “Grape-Nuts has done so much for me. 
When I came out of school I was broken down in health 
from overwork and nervousness. Every summer during 
the hot weather I have been practically exhausted and 
generally have lost five pounds or over. 

“Quite by accident I began using Grape-Nuts and 
thought I liked it very much at first, but the taste grew 
on me so much that I am extravagantly fond of it. I ate 
it all last summer and was surprised to find that I kept 
up with plenty of strength, my nerve force increased, 
and I lost no flesh. 

“1 know exactly what has sustained me for I have 
made no change in my way of living except to take on 
Grape-Nuts. I never tire of it. I always use it with 
cold cream in summer and warm cream in winter. This 
is a straightforward, honest letter and I trust it will be 
of service to you.”—Lucy J. Rowen, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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DUCHESSE SATIN GOWN, WITH BRO- | \ 


CADE AND HAND-PAINTED PANELS. <> 
Posed by Miss Georgianna Pitcher. ; 
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GOWN AND SHOULDER-WRAP OF 
CHIFFON AND LACE, OVER 
SILK FOUNDATION. 


OPERA-CAPE OF WHITE PEAU DE 
SOIE, WITH APPLICATIONS OF 
ECRU LACE AND CHIFFON, 














VELVET AND LACE PRINCESS GOWN.—-POSED BY MISS MAUDE THOMAS. 


THE LATEST OPERA-GOWNS AND WRAPS. 
SOME OF THE SEASON’S MOST RECENT MODELS WHICH DELIGHT THE EYES OF THE FEMININE PUBLIC. 
( Feder.) 
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Cross 


Translated from the German by May E. Higgins 





i rHE year of 18 sat a boy at the foot of a cross, 
which one usually finds on the right side of the 
road in traveling through certain German provitices 
rhe evening was sublime; it was certainly an ideal win 
ter’s night, so many myriads of bright stars appearing 
in the firmament that one could truly say, “ The angels 
ire indeed keeping watch.” The street seemed still and 
deserted; the last of the shepherds and country-people 


living in the village had long since retired to their 
homes. 
. 

The boy was all alone. Before him stood the hills and 
mountains, behind him a river noisily roaring; he shook 
with cold and fear; yet nevertheless he remained lowly 
bowed before the crucifix; tears, cut by the wy north 
When he had cried a long 
time he raised his little head, threw out the tiny arms 


wind, rolled down his cheeks 


and in an ardent, supplicating tone of voice—which can 
not be described—ealled out * Oh, my loved Saviour, 
| have no mother! You have taken her from me, and 
since that time I have had no one to love and caress 
there is One, and that 
One Thou art! Mother has often spoken thus to me 
Even the night on which she died, she repeated the les 


me—and yet, what am I saying 


son. Loved Saviour, Thou art the only One who loves 
me, why do You allow me to suffer so much’ 

* Just see, my uncle has driven me away,” he said. 
*I must go to old Tante Katharina Oh, my uncle is 
a cruel, merciless man and yet so very rich—he could 
easily keep me, whilst my aunt is very, very poor. Oh! 
what shall I do? If Thou, my loved Jesus, wishes me 
to go to her, then go I shall. But I have lost my way 
| have gone astray! ” 

At this moment there echoed a joyous peal of bells, 
the clang of which sounded from so far off that one 
would almost think they came from heaven. 

“Loved Saviour,” poured forth the boy, “ will You 
not, dear Jesus, Who loves me so, and art so rich—send 
nothing to me? I desire not much. Oh, Jesus, only 
guide me safely to my old Tante! ” 


* - * * a 7 * 


Whilst the child painfully and tremblingly poured 
out his soul to the Saviour, a wagon came near in much 
haste. When the boy heard it he stood up, and between 
fear and hope waited. Perhaps, thought he, there may 
be some one within who will take pity on me and show 
me the way to my aunt’s. 

_ 

The wagon halted. It was a traveling-coach, driven 
by two spirited horses. Before, however, Ludwig—that 
was the name of the boy—dared approach the coachman, 
the wagon rolled off, and when he saw it disappearing 
behind the hills, sorrow and anguish took possession of 
him, and he again fell on his knees, on the cold stones, 
before the cross. Suddenly he stood and looked. The 
noise made by the wagon had entirely ceased, and yet 
it must be returning, for he fancied he heard a rumble 
of wheels. Yes, Ludwig could distinctly hear it now. 
What can have happened? He stepped out to recon 
noitre. There approached him a man of about fifty years 
of age. Ludwig looked at him _ beseechingly. The 
stranger had a grave and, it seemed to him, a stern 
countenance. 

“What are you doing here alone at this hour of 
night?” asked the man. 

“My mother is dead,” answered Ludwig, “and the 
Herr pastor brought me to my uncle. But he said he 
had children enough of his own to support, and sent me 
to my old Tante.” 

“And why do you not go to her?” again questioned 
the stranger. 

“1 have lost my way! ” said Ludwig. 

“ Where does your Tante live?” asked the man. 

“In Grendelbriich, away into the mountains,” an- 
swered the boy, excitedly. 

Whilst the stranger talked with the boy they came 
closer to the wagon. He opened the door, and with his 
strong arm pushed Ludwig in and seated himself beside 
him. Then they were rapidly driven onward. 

a 

During an entire hour not a word was exchanged be- 
tween the two. Ludwig cried silently in the corner; poor 
boy. he was so disheartened and discouraged.  Cer- 
tainly the wagon was comfortable, and the gentleman 
sitting at his side appeared to be rich. But it was so 
dark; and the wagon rolled so quickly on; the gentle- 
man’s harsh, severe look; and then the silence observed 
The poor lad! If he 
only had the courage to pray the man to set him on the 
street again! Soon they halted in order to change 


seemed so threatening. * * * 


horses. 

“Is it long since you have eaten?” at last questioned 
the man. 

“} have eaten nothing since early morning,” answered 
the boy. 

“ Poor youth!” said the stranger, as he placed his 
hand lightly on the boy’s neck. In the meantime a cup 





of bouillon was ordered, and enjoyed. Then they pro- 
ceeded on their journey. 

* Do you know the Tante to whom your uncle sent 
you?” questioned the stranger after a long pause. 

““T have never seen her but once.” 

“What is her occupation? ” 

“1 don’t know. Her husband was a mason, but he is 
dead.” 

“Is she poor?” 

“Very poor. My mother told me that she was yet 
poorer than we, and we were very poor, especially since 
the death of my father.” 

The stranger remained silent during the rest of the 
journey. “ We are now at our journey’s end,” he re- 
marked, as the wagon came to a sudden halt. 

Immediately there appeared a servant at the carriage 
door. The gentleman stepped out, and without a word 
to the boy went hurriedly toward the elegant mansion. 
He ascended the steps, and in a deep, trembling voice 
asked: “ Peter, have I come too late?” 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the old servant, bowing 
low. 

- 

Herr de M., the stranger who had taken Ludwig from 
the street, was a rich factory owner. Eight days pre- 
vious he had gone to Vienna on important business. 
Suddenly he received a message which announced to him 
that his little grandchild, a boy of about seven years 
ot age, lay critically ill. Without a thought of busi- 
ness, or any other matter, he turned his steps homeward. 
Notwithstanding he showered money on the officials, he 
could not accomplish this as quickly as he desired. Did 
he really believe that if he were home, little Ferdinand 
would not die? No. Herr de M. knew that God alone 
is tne Arbiter of life and death. 

He was a good Christian and therefore trusted in 
Divine Providence. He desired most ardently, however, 
if the child were to die, to be present at the parting. The 
boy whose life was in danger was the only son of his 
daughter, Mathilde von L. This daughter, whom he 
fondly loved, had been a widow for two years. The 
child in question was weak and delicate, like his mother, 
and was her only hope and joy since the death of her 
husband. 

This, therefore, was the reason of the stranger ap- 
pearing so cold and stern to the boy. 

In the meantime Herr de M. found his wife in the 
sitting-room. And Mathilde? ” questionea he. 

Frau de M. heaved a deep sigh and said: “If God 
does not help and comfort her, she will never arise from 
this sorrow.” 

Herr and Frau de M. went, without speaking a word, 
to their daughter’s room. The father staggered in with 
tear-filled eyes. By the light of the lamp, which threw 





a mild, yet sad gleam around, he discovered the young 
Frau, the unhappy mother, seated by the grate, pale 
than ever. One could almost say she was no more of 
earth; that she had passed beyond. She looked at him 
with an agony of pain in her eyes, reached out her hand, 
and with a motion of her head toward an adjoining room, 
the door of which stood open, said: “ He is not there,” 
and burst into bitter weeping. 
a 


‘He is in heaven! ” answered the father; “ he is in 


deed happy. But you, my child, are to be commiserated.” 
* Let us hope that I shall soon be united with him,” 


answered the disconsolate. 
And us, Mathilde, will you leave us alone?” ques- 
tioned the father, much moved. 

‘lam so unhappy! ” cried out the young Frau. “ God 
his taken all from me—no husband, no child. What an 
affliction this is! ” 

* Think of the infant Saviour in the lowly crib! ” ad 
vised the father, * also of His sufferings; think of those 
who have suffered like unto you! ” 

* No person has suffered as 1!” answered Mathilde, 
inconsolably. 

* Mathilde, your sorrow has overwhelmed you,” said 
Herr de M. 

* Perhaps! but just think what this child was to me. 
Day and night 1 thought only of him; I lived for him; 
and now that he has been taken from me, why should | 
remain here?” 

* For God, and the memory of your child, and us! ” 

Herr de M. ceased. A lor silence reigned, then 
quickly his countenance lighted up. 


ig 


* Mathilde! ” said he, “ this evening I came across a 
young person for whom, if you had seen as | have—even 
though so heart-broken and disconsolate—your sympathy 
would be aroused.” 

“Who was it?” 
slowly. 

* A child, a boy! ” said Herr de M. with emphasis. 

The young wife listened astonishedly. Herr de M. 
continued: ‘“ You have no child; he has no mother. 
He stands alone in the wide world, and is scarcely ten 
years old! When I first saw him, the poor child, he was 
standing on a lonesome street, nearly frozen to death, 
and almost dying of hunger! ” 

“And where is he now?” 


questioned the anguished mother, 


questioned Mathilde, anx- 
iously. 

* | do not know,” said the father, unintentionally. 

Herr de M., being overcome with his own grief, had 
entirely forgotten the boy. 

a 

* How, father! you have left him to perish in this 
cold, bitter weather?” cried out the young Frau, quite 
indignant. 

Herr de M. understood his daughter. He knew that 
deep down in her heart was a well-spring of love and 
sympathy. 

“He is here! ” he then said. Frau von L. shook from 
emotion. Soon, however, her own sorrow ingulfed her 
and she became again disconsolate. 

“ Oh, do not bring him here!” she lamentably cried out. 
“The sight of him will bring up my own great loss. 
Why should we trouble ourselves over other people’s 
children? I had a child and have lost him! ” 

Mathilde was, though, a mother; out of a supera- 
bundance of love for her son she, for a moment, be- 
grudged the little boy his life—that he should live, and 
her son die! Although, in a way, she bowed submis- 
sively to Divine Providence, yet still she shuddered 
inwardly a‘, the thought of loving and doing for a neigh- 
bor’s child as for her own. Nature, proud, selfish na- 
ture, rebelled at the suggestion. 

Mathilde was a good woman; yet still this could not 
be, especially at this particular time. And who could 
blame her? How many men and numberless mothers would 
not have acted as she, and yet be good? Mathilde was 
more than that; she had a good Christian heart and 
deep conviction, in every sense of the word. By degrees 
she silenced the wicked voice in her heart; she asked to 
be made acquainted with every circumstance connected 
with the boy, and when she knew all cried out with 
heroic unselfishness: “ Bring him here! ” 

- 

Herr de M. brought Ludwig to her, just as he was, 
frightened, and in damp, forlorn-looking clothes. When 
Mathilde saw him—and how he shivered before her— 
with beautiful blue eyes, bashful, yet so mild, red, rosy 
cheeks, upon which the cold and tears left their impress, 
then she considered how much he had suffered. She 
cried, not alone over her own trouble, but more, much 
more, over that of the orphan boy. 

Herr de M. gave his wife a look, as if to say: “Our 
daughter is saved.” . 

And she was, in very deed. She was saved through 
Christian love and charity, and her sorrow was sancti- 
fied in the blessing of the little infant Jesus of Bethle- 
hem, for whom she so heroically sacrificed her natural 
inclinations. 
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ABANDONED RESIDENCE BUILT ESPECIALLY FOR COUNT DE LESSEPS, COSTING 


NEARLY $100,000. 


MILES 


OF RUSTING AND ABANDONED RAILS. 


EXTRAVAGANT WASTE OF MONEY ON THE PANAMA CANAL. 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS’ WORTH OF COSTLY MATERIAL RUSTING AND DECAYING ON THE GROUND ALONG ITS ROUTE. 


(Maduro.) 





The Death Penalty for Anarchists 


SENATOR L. E. McCOMAS, OF MARYLAND, TELLS WHY IT 





CS ) N ANARCHIST assassin 
[ * * A) murdered the President 


whom all the people most 





loved and who most loved 
all the people. Three 
months have elapsed. The 
nation’s grief and wrath 
now give room for reflec- 
tion. Congress should 
legislate against anarchism 
with prudence and firm- 
ness. There is no swift 
and sure method to extir- 
pate this hideous error. It 
has been propagated during 
half a century. It is 
likely to extend over a cen- 
tury to come. It is in- 
dividuality run mad. Its 
milder adherents who 
argue, but do not add vio- 
lence, may be overlooked for a time, but the anarch- 
ists of the propaganda of action are dangerous crimi- 
nals. They are, as they call themselves, Terrorists. 
Theirs is a cult of crime. Their deeds of violence are 
not political offenses. Politics is that part of ethics 
which has to do with the government of a state. We 
cannot predicate “ politics” of the violent deeds of 
anarchists, for a criminal anarchist believes and teaches 
the overthrow or destruction of all government by vio- 
lence. Every government of necessity must hold that 
the use of force and violence to destroy that govern- 
ment is a crime. 

These criminals, as a direct assault on the state it- 
self, seek to kill the head of the state. This crime in- 
cludes murder at the common law, but murder is only an 
incident of the greater crime against the state. Our 
constitutional definition of treason, “levying of war 
against the United States or an adhering to their ene- 
mies,” implies a purpose to substitute some revolution- 








SEN. L. E. MCCOMAS, 


Of Maryland.—(Staile.) 
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ary government for our own, or adherence to a hostile 
government. Therefore the crime of killing a ruler with 
intent to destroy government is making war on all gov- 
ernment. It is a crime of wider scope than treason. 

Murder and treason are usually punished with death. 
The death penalty with more reason should be inflicted 
upon those who willfully kill, or attempt to kill, the head 
of the state. The death penalty is the best defense gov- 
ernment has against anarchist assassins. It is said this 
punishment will not put an end to the crime. Neither 
has capital punishment made an end of treason or mur- 
der. No government dare let these crimes go unpun- 
ished for this reason. No punishment extirpates crime. 
The death penalty for those who willfully kill the head 
of the state and for all accessories before the fact is the 
severest punishment and the most likely to deter men 
with a homicidal mania. Even though many of these 
fiendish fanatics regard such punishment as martyrdom, 
it is still the wisest course. Government can do no 
otherwise. 

It is also said that our Federal government is power- 
less to punish with death the assassins of its Presidents. 
No other. government in history has been so impotent. 
The conception of sovereignty excludes the idea that a 
sovereign nation can be so weak. Happily it is not true. 
Under the Constitution Congress may enact laws to pun- 
ish such crimes against the existence of the govern- 
ment the Constitution ordained. That instrument de- 
clared the President “shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” The Supreme Court has said that 
the founders never intended to leave to the decision of 
state courts what the Federal laws are and what protec- 
tion shall be extended to those who execute them; that 
there is a peace of the United States, that a man as- 
saulting a high official of the United States violates that 
peace; that it would be a reproach to the system of 
sovernment of the United States, declared to be within 
its sphere, sovereign and supreme, if there is to be found 
within its powers no means of protecting high officials 
in the discharge of their duty, from malice; that if an 


SHOULD BE THE LAW 


official in such situation could have no other guaranty 
of his personal safety while discharging his duty than 
if he was murdered his murderer could be punished by 
the laws of a state, the security would be insufficient. 

The Supreme Court concludes, “ We do not believe 
that the government of the United States is thus in- 
efficient, or that its Constitution and laws have left the 
high officers of the government so defenseless and un- 
protected.”” Beyond any other officer, the President is 
within the peace of the United States. A person who 
assails the President in the discharge of his duties, vio- 
lates this peace. The President’s duty is continuous, not 
pretermittent. He cannot delegate his highest fune- 
tions. Until he dies or resigns or serves his term he is 
ever taking care that the laws be faithfully executed. 
That the government may not pretermit, from necessity 
the President is on duty always and everywhere. The 
President is in the peace of the United States at all 
times and in all the states of the Union. 

At this time Congress should provide by law that the 
person or persons who willfully kill, or assault with in- 
tent to kill, the President or Vice-President or any of- 
ficer upon whom the powers and duties of the office of 
President may devolve under the Constitution and laws 
shall be guilty of felony and be punished with death, be 
tried in the Federal courts and sentence be executed by 
Federal authority. Accessories before the fact should 
be punished with death. Accessories after the fact 
should be punished with death or imprisonment. Sup 
plemental legislation against anarchists, though much 
needed, cannot here be discussed. 


For Nervous Headache 


Use Horsrorp’s Actp PHOSPITIATE- 
Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: “ It is o! 
great benefit in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia.” 
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DISTRIBUTING CHRISTMAS DINNERS TO 25,000 IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 





A MESSENGER OF HELP AND COMFORT TO A STARVING FAMILY. THE HALLELUJAH LASSIES FINDING CUSTOMERS FOR THE “ W 


THE SALVATION ARMY’S GRE 


HOW IT GIVES FOOD, SHELTER, AND COMFORT TO THE VERY LOWEST AND MOST DESTITUTE (¢ 





THE EVENING MEETING IN THE CHERRY-STREET MISSION. 


THE BABIES’ PLAY-ROOM IN THE DAY NURSERY. 


STOMERS FOR THE “ WAR CRY.” THE THINLY-CLAD OUTCASTS SEEKING REFUGE FROM THE WINTER'S COLD IN THE WORKING-WOMEN’S HOTEL. 


> GREAT WORK OF HUMANITY. 


STITUTE OF NEW YORK CITY’S POVERTY-STRICKEN THOUSANDS.—JShotographs by R. L. Dunn. See page So. 
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MME. EAMES-STORY 


that be ire influet l 

TORY PENOOE by the sentiment of as 
sociation, aside from the beauty of the spot where 
they have built their home Torre di Campiglioni 
is three ours’ drive from Florence on the borders of the 
forests of Vallombrosa The castle crowns a spur of 
mountain commanding a view of the Arno, the distant 
city, and a waving sea of foliage As a background 


seven or eight ranges of the Apennines rest against the 
sky The air is fresh and buoyant, except at midday, 
but even then indoors it is never oppressive 
a 
Mr. Story first learned to know the neighborhood in 
the days when his father, Mr. W. W. Story, the sculptor, 


spent the summer holidays there. For the elder Story 
those holidays meant mainly a change of work, much 
of his time being given to a study of the old manuscripts 
and chronicles in the library of the convent of Vallom 
brosa. His daughter. the Countess Peruzzi de Medici, 


whose husband was master of ceremonies at the courts 


of King Victor Emanuel and 


King Humbert, has for a 
number of vears made her home in that section rhe 
associations of the place are strengthened by the fact 
that Mr. W. W. Story wrote two books relating to the 
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— THE UPPER FARM AT TORRE DI CAMPIGLIONI. —> 

















forest, “ Fiametta,.” a novel, and a history of the con- 
vent of Vallombrosa, which was founded in 1039, and 
whose abbots had the right to a seat in the Florentine 
Senate. The present conventual buildings, where Mr. 
Story = historical studies were made, were erected in 
1036-1040, in the midst of forests that were planted by 
members of the order year by year from the foundation 
f the abbey. Milton, who lived for a time in these 
famous forests, wrote of them in “ Paradise Lost,” and 
later Lamartine sang of them. 
a 
With the ideal and enthusiasm of the artist, Mr. 
Julian Story chose the site of the castle without consid 
ering such practical matters as the water supply and 
roadways. By a piece of good fortune mountain springs 
were found to supply the former, but three miles and a 
half of road. connecting with the highway to Florence, 
had to be built as a kind of afterthought. But for the 
workmen of the neighbor 








hood this proceeding had 
its advantages, for, to 
gether with the castle, it 
has given them seven 
or eight years of build- 
ing. As a consequence, 
the owners of the place 
are looked upon as the 
patrons of that sec- 
tion Madame Eames- 
Story’s birthday is kept 
as a holiday, and so 
many infants have been 
baptized Emma or Giu- 
liane in appreciative 
honor of the owners of 
Torre di Campiglioni, 
that the pastor has re- 
fused to bestow the names 
any more for fear of fu- 
ture hopeless complica- 
tions 

The castle is built in 























MR. STORY AND MME. EAMES- 
STORY IN THE HEATHER. the style of the four- 
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| SILHOUETTES: Madame Eames Off Duty 


By William Armstrong 


teenth century vil DUASSIVE ill ind a noble entrance 
hall and stairway Mir. Story’s idea was to build in 
keeping wit thi ilrroundings When his plans had 
been made, he began to fear that the outlay would be a 
it almost at the outset he discovered 

tisans in that section built in the fourteenth 

stvle and no other It appeared to be rathe 

i matter of force of habit, and to build in any othe 
vay would e meant increased expenditure Pradi 
tions there in handicraft pass from father to son rhe 
result is a place in the medieval style built by masons 
blacksmiths, and carpenters of the village Every bit 
of the ironwork was made by hand, and the wooden stair 
se and hall ceiling 1 4r production of those of the fa 
mous Bargello Museum in Florence, are by village work 
men. When Mr. Story expressed a wish for such a ceil 
ing. the architect told him that the roof of his barn was 


built on that identical plan, and examination proved it 
true 
a 

There was only one serious drawback in building the 
place. Che resident of that section may declare himself 
in danger of starvation, but he will not work on a festa, 
and as he has on an average two of these holidays a 
week in addition to Sunday, workdays are limited. The 
walls of the castle are six feet thick, and the windows not 
extra large, the air being so rarified and the light so 
bright that larger window space would let in more heat 
and sunlight than would prove comfortable. Leading 
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Cc 
~ MME. EAMES AS ELSA IN “ LOHENGRIN.” 
> (Photograph copyright by A. Dupont.) 
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make the stage proper- 
Lies of the scene 

In former years, when 
the singer and Mr. Story 
found some nimal that 
they vished to own, the 
question Vas always, 
* But where shall we put 
it 7 rhe building of 
Torre di Campiglioni has 
solved this matter, and, 
to Torre di Campiglioni 
these animals now go un- 
til the owners are begin- 
ning to acknowledge that — 


they will some day have MR. STORY IN HIS STUDIO AT 
a zodlogical garden on TORRE DI CAMPIGLIONI. 
the slopes of Vallombrosa 

Madame Eames-Story’s especial pet is a little dachs- 
hund, Peeny Penoot, a name of which no one knows 
the meaning or hoy she came by it. In Italy a constant 
fear of the separation that comes during the musical 
seascn is so great, that the singer has to carry her 
around to keep from stumbling over her 

[wo valley farms are part of the estate, and there 
tne corn is beaten in primitive fashion with wooden 
flails, to the accompaniment of songs older than the 
forests of Vallombrosa In the first summers of his 
residence there, Mr. Story was enthusiastic to develop 
and improve these farms, and endeavored to introduce 
American implements But the new implements went 
wrong with a singular persistence, and with equal pe 
sistence the futility of modern machinery was hinted 
So the plow of Virgil, and other antique methods of till 
ing the soil, once more reign supreme in that locality. 
Madame Eames-Story has invented a dress of khaki 
for neighborhood excursions, and in this, with a broad 
brimmed hat, and stout boots, she will tramp miles 























\ BUILDING THE ROAD TO TORRE DI CAMPIGLIONI. —<—> 























out of the hall with its Bargello ceiling and galleries, is 
a big square veranda filled with easy chairs, hammocks, 
and lemon-trees in vases. It is the house lounging-place, 
and often on long summer evenings the dining-place. 

Living so near to Florence, the furniture has been 
selected there piece by piece, much of it coming orig- 
inally from old palaces. Two monumental stone fire- 
places, also of antique Florentine workmanship, are a 
feature of the entrance hall. Here Madame Eames- 
Story’s piano’ is placed, and she studies for the next 
season, but not until a month of rest has fitted her 
for it. Before that the only music heard there is on 
summer evenings. Sometimes this music may be by the 
band of the village down in the valley, that plays with 
fervor “ The Washington Post,” which was brought them 
by the singer. Sometimes a visitor will give an im- 
promptu programme in the moonlit room, and plantation 
melodies, Verdi, and Wagner will follow each other hap- 
hazard. 

7 

The room in which Mr. Story paints is in the tower. 
From it there is a view of the adjoining spur of moun- 
tain. separated by a gorge through which a stream flows 
to join the Arno; in the distance is Florence; against 
the horizon are the Apennines, and near at hand the 
sweep of the forest of Vallombrota. Here, instead of 
the mingling of various kinds of trees, as in most for- 
ests. there are great stretches of a single variety, beech, 
fir, or chestnut, as the monks planted them. The daily 
life at the castle is of great simplicity. Madame Eames- 
Story is in the garden selecting vegetables for dinner 
while they are still wet with dew. and cabbages, arti- 


through the heather. Many places in Vallombrosa are 
so wild that to drive there in the regular way would 


be impossible. For these excursions a special vehicle 
has been made, a kind of big wicker basket on runners. 
and drawn by oxen. They go everywhere, over rocks, 
bowlders, and tree trunks. After them, with thoughts 


a long way off from operatic performances, comes Ma 
dame Eames-Story. lurching through the summer sun 
shine in the big wicker basket that rolls like a yaw! 
at sea. 


The Playwright and the Player. 


|' WAS Mr. Richard Mansfield who, during the run of 
Bernard Shaw’s play, “Arms and the Man,” ap- 
pointed a new agent for him in New York every week, 
an agent whom Shaw with equal regularity ignored. 
The well-known asperity of both the author and the 
actor made those who were interested in the production 
in a business way tremble for the outcome of the rela 
tions of the two eecentric geniuses. 








“ T have my own agent, 
and any one you may ap- 
point will have in the end 
to treat with him,” would 
be the reply, and he did. 
But Mr. Shaw does not 
take other people serious- 
ly, however he may take 
himself. It was of Miss 
Clara Butt, the contralto, 
that he wrote. on the 
opening of  Beerbohm 
Tree’s theatre: ‘“ Miss 
Butt sang all the stanzas 
of ‘God Save the Queen’ 
and showed what the 
Royal College of Musie 
may do for a once beau- 
tiful voice.” 

The fact that a near 
relative of his was a vo- 
eal teacher in this same 
institution sat lightly PEENY PENOOT, 
upon him. Mme. Eames-Story’s favorite dog 
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JULIA MARLOWE, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN STAR WHO HAS WON A PLACE OF HER OWN IN THE HEARTS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 


Sands & Brady.) 
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ow till the vine and 
make its fruit into 
vine [he streets are 
very narrow ind our 


tram could not take us 
to the terminus, on ac 


| count of the blockade 
\ DY heavy carts on 
ais vhich were huge casks 
SOW of new wine, drawn 
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irts drawn by men 
bearing vreat tubs 
oval in shape. piled to the brim with luscious clusters 
ot grapes. We were fortunate in having Swiss friends 
who took us fo their own vineyard and to the cellar of 
the tamily home The house where the wine is made 15 
1 century old 

As the cellar was lighted only by the entrance, the 
day being dark. at first it was difficult to distinguish 
work and workers We were introduced to the wine 
master. who has full control of both vineyard and wine 
making Chis man, sixty-five years of age, was a short, 
sturdy looking man. his face deeply lined with wrinkles, 
with strong hands. bare. sinewy arms, and bowed shoul 
ders, His deep-set eyes had a pleasant twinkle when his 
sense of humor was aroused, which was not infrequently. 
He has been employed in the family for thirty-five years, 
having received the prize as best wine-maker in the 
country 

At the wide door of the cellar, which opens on the 
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irt to mill, contain over 120 
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and a sturdy man turns the 
wheel, the juice and pulp going 
into an immense cask below the mill. The juice which is 
drawn from this cask Is first quality wine. When this 
cask is full men get into it, not taking the trouble to 
change their shoes, and shovel the pulp on to a large 
press, which is worked by hand Formerly this pulp was 
trodden by the feet of men, and even now the men stand 
on it, or at least touch it with muddy boots 

\fiter severe pressure some two feet of the pulp 1s 
cut with a sharp spade and repiled in the centre. This 
is done four times, after which the pulp, which looks 
positively worthless, is sent away to make brandy, and 
then is dried in bricks and sold for fuel It was a 
surprise, an unpleasant one, to see that both good and 
bad grapes were used 1 saw clusters decayed beyond 
the semblance of grapes, to which worms clung in un 
consciousness of their coming fate The attention of 
the wine-master being drawn to these worms, with a 
twinkle in his eye, he remarked “What butter is to 
soup. worms are to wine.” 

rhe visit to the vineyard was more attractive to me 
than that to the wine-cellar, as by this time | was ready 
co take my wine in the shape of delicious globules of the 
pure juice, put up by nature in grape skins, and plucked 
by myself from the vine. As we climbed the hillside the 
view of Lake Leman, the beautiful little village of 
Lutry, and the cloud-draped hills beyond was most beau 


THE VILLAGE OF LUTRY,. 


tiful; men and women bearing the long, heavy tubs 
strapped upon their backs came down the paths chat- 
ting joyously, for this is the happy time of the year. 
Young men and maidens called to us as we passed, in 
viting us to come and help them gather the grapes 
Although it was rainy and the vineyards muddy, noth 
ing seemed to dampen their ardor, and a joyous call 
from vineyard to vineyard was very frequent, On sun- 
shiny days I am told their laughter is mingled with 
song, and not only those who work for wages, but the 
wives and daughters of the owners of the vineyard, and 
even strangers, gather the grapes, for the vintage, a 
time-honored custom, is still observed 

If clusters of yrapes are left on the vines, the young 
men are privileged to kiss the girls and women gath 
erers, and it is said that there are few vineyards but 
require a second gathering Ah, well! in olden times 
there was a Ruth to gather the grain left by the reapers 
for that very purpose, a Boaz to gather the beautiful 
gleaner to his neart; and who shall say that love is not 
the same to-day among the happy, honest, and true 
hearted Swiss peasantry as in the old days on the Jordan 
plains’ | saw a beautiful girl standing among the 
Vines, whose picture, if done by an artist, would make 
a companion picture to that of the lovely Jewess of Bible 
story. 





Secretary Shaw and His Family. 
M*s LESLIE M. SHAW, wife of the new Secretary 
ot 


the Treasury, makes little pretense of being a 
society woman, and has announced that she will not 
allow her social duties in Washington to interfere with 
her home life. Mrs. Shaw is not a society woman, in 
the strictest sense. and during the incumbency of her 
husband in the gubernatorial! office has not been given 
to entertaining with functions of more than ordinary 
splendor. Her position as a hostess has rather been in 
an informal manner In Washington, however, she may 
be forced to enter into the social atmosphere to a greater 
extent on account of the fact that her eldest daughter, 
a young lady of twenty, will soon be ready for her début. 
Miss Enid is at present attending Cornell College. Mt 
Vernon. lowa. where her tather was graduated. Gov 
ernor and Mrs. Shaw have three children Phe second 
is Earl. a lad of eighteen, who is now entered at Culver 
Military Academy. It is his desire to secure an ap 
pointment at West Point. and his father hopes to be 
able to gratify him when Earl is ready for entrance. 
Erma. the youngest. is fifteen. She has been in school 
it Denison. the former home of the Shaws, during the 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw. while in Des Moines, resided 
at the Victoria. a handsome family hotel near the centre 
of the city 
ington. and although Governor Shaw is possessed of con 
siderable wealth. Mrs. Shaw hopes to be able to live 


Phey will live very quietly while in Wash- 


within the salary which her husband will receive as Sec- 
retary. 


The Most Costly City in the World. 


HARGES made as to the extravagance and profli 
gacy of Tammany government in New York are 
usually met by the friends and apologists of Crokerism 
with the statement that such charges are for political 
effect only and with no toundation in fact. But the 
results of an investigation made by the National Bu 
reau of Labor into the expense accounts of American 
cities, just made public, cannot be set aside by such 
pleading. The figures disclosed in this report show that 
New York City, under the management of Tammany, 
has become the most profligate municipal government 
in the country The annual collections and disburse 
ments by the city officials have increased until they 
amount to nearly a third of the total receipts and ex- 
penditures of the national government. The expenses 
of the local government of New York City last year were 
more than seven times as great as the expenses of Chi 
cago, and more than six and one-half times those of the 
city of Philadelphia They were nearly twenty times 
greater than the expenses of St. Louis, and five and one 
half times as much as those of the city of Boston. The 
total expenditures for metropolitan government du 
ing the last fiscal year amounted to over $199,000,000, 
whereas Chicago, with a population nearly one-half that 
of New York. spent only a little over $28,000,000. Such 
revelations as these can only add another note of joy 
to the pwans of thankfulness over the defeat of the 
fammany ticket in the late municipal election. Tam- 
many rule would be dear at any price 


Prizes for Amateur Photographs. 


Lesitre’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States 
to offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. 
We offer a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph 
received by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and original 
work and for that which bears a special relation to news events 
We invite all amateurs to enter this contest. Photographs may 
be mounted or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are 
sent for this purpose with a request for their return. All photo- 
graphs entered in the contest and not prize-winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one dollar will 
be paid for each photograph we may use. No copyrighted photo- 
graphs will be received, nor such as have been published or 
offered elsewhere Many photographs are received, and those 
iccepted will be utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and address of the 
pole should appear on the back of the photograph, except when 
letter postage is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs must be en 
tered by the makers. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found unavailable in 
making up the photographic contest. Preference is always given 
to pictures f recent current events of wnportance for the news 
feature is one of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners 
The contest is open to all readers of Lest1e’s WEEKLY, whether 
subscribers or not 

Spectat Prizes.—We offer special prizes of ten dollars to 
each prize-winner, until further notice, for the most unique. 
original, and attractive pictures in the following classes: Easter. 
and Decoration Day \ special prize of $10 is also offered for 
winter scenes, contest to close February 15th. Contestants should 
mention the class in which they desire to compete 

: Communications should be specifically addressed to 
“ Leslie's Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenue.” When the address is not 
fully given, communications sometimes go to “‘ Leslie’s Maga 
zine,” or other publications having no connection with ‘‘ Leslie's 
Weekly.” a © 


A Goop drink is better when you add Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. Druggists and grocers. 
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FAMILY OF THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY.— webster. 
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HE CHURCH member of former days would regard 
the expression “sacred novel” as a contradiction 

in terms, as though we should speak of a round square 
or a devout swearet But by the sacred novel we mean 
a novel that deals with sacred or Biblical themes treat 
ing of Scriptural characters and events This kind of 
literature may be said to have commenced with * The 
Prince of the House ef David.” written by an Episcopal 
minister of the south, named Ingrahan The book had 
an immense sale, and is still upon the market Later 
came the great success of “ Ben-Hur.” and after that a 
flood of what may be called Biblical novels. In many 
of these Christ himself appears as a character, and love 


making and lovers’ haps and mishaps are mixed up with 
the New Testament history in a manner not al 
ways calculated to deepen the reader’s sense of 
reverence. How far all this is good and wholesome 
may well be an open question 
a 

|‘ IS a fact worthy of note that two of the most 

successful novels of the present season, * Debo 
rah” and “ The Men of Glengarry,” were written 
by clergymen in active service. The first by Di 
James M. Ludlow, pastor of a Presbyterian church 
at East Orange, N. J., and the second by Rev 
Charles W. Gordon, rector of an Episcopal church 
at Winnipeg, Manitoba. Neither of these belong 
to the class of Biblical novels, of which we have 
spoken, but both have a strong religious atmos 
phere. In neither case were these stories the first 
successful ventures cf these clerical writers. Mr. 
Gordon’s “ Black Rock” and “Sky Pilot” have 
had a run of several thousand each, and Dr, Lud 
low’s “ Captain of the Janizaries” was much in 
vogue some years ago and still sells well. This 
romance of the east grew out of an address on 
Seanderbeg delivered by Dr. Ludlow before the 
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By L. A. Maynard 


entitled to a place in this category, although the pub 
lished sermons of Henry Ward Beecher and the late 
Phillips Brooks xdound in passages of a rare devotional 
quality and are quoted, perhaps, as often for this pun 


pose as any other modern writers 
a 


S lemcerne IS sad suggestiveness in the fact that Sir Ed 
win Arnold, who wrote " The Light of Asia” and 

The Light of the World.” should be deprived of all 
light in his old age by total blindness rhis affliction 
will be specially hard to bear for a man of Sir Edwin’s 
type, who has been an incessant traveler all his life and 
has visited nearly all civilized lands under the sun, in 
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Babeock’s book 


Thoughts for Everyday Liv 


I hae REMARKABLE popularity of the late Dr. Maltbie 
1) 
ing’ 


iv Scribner), issued only three months ago, would 
seem to indicate that the lamented pastol of the Fifth 
Avenue church might justly be numbered among the 
vreatest of modern devotional writers. Starting rather 
slowly in mid-Noven ber, the boc k soOOoT! developed an im 
mense vogue, and its publishers have been obliged to 
keep it on the press almost continuously ever since. Edi 
tion followed edition in rapid succession, and as Christ 
Mas approached it Was impossible to keep even with the 
orders. So far, seven large editions have been required, 
and there seems to be no diminution in the demand. 
rhe companions of Dr. Babcock in his eastern journey, 
which came to such a sad and tragic ending for 
him, all unite in the testimony that during the 
trip through Palestine he was “the life” of the 
party, and was full of hope and cheer even under 
the most trying circumstances, his note of brav- 
ery and cheeriness, so apparent in Dr. Babcock’s 
life and ministry, is the dominant note of 
* Thoughts for Everyday Living,” a fact, no doubt, 
Which helps to accounce for its surprising popu 
larity, for the number of people in the world who 
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Long Island Historical Society. He was after- 
ward requested to write in book form a life of 
Seanderbeg, but declined. Later, having a_ six 
months’ vacation, he amused himself working up 
a story of the triangular fight between the Greek, 
Latin, and Moslem Powers, which raged in Europe 
in the sixteenth century, in which Seanderbeg, 
the hero of * The ¢ aptain of the Janizaries,” took 
a leading part. The success of this book brought 
all sorts of offers to Dr. Ludlow from publishers, 
but with the exception of a short historical ro- 
nance of Phenician life, * A King of Tyre,” and 
one or two short stories, he wrote nothing for 
book form for ten years, when, in 1896, he pre- 
pared the volume on the Crusades for the Great 
Epoch Series, issued by the Seribners. ‘ Debo 
rah,” his latest success, is the outgrowth of a 
series of lectures which Dr. Ludlow gave a year 
or two ago, upon the so-called “four hundred 
years of silence” between the Old and New Testa 
ments. The attention which these lectures at 
tracted suggested “* Deborah.” The character of 
Deborah, it may be said, is a pure invention, and 











7 crave just such help and comfort as this book 
gives is always very great 
° a 
A* TO the living devotional writers who attain 
or approach the standard of those whom we 
have mentioned, they can be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand with, perhaps, a finger to 
spare. Among these no one will be inclined to 
dispute a tir rank to the venerable Dr. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, whose prolific pen has enriched re 
ligious literature with many helpful and inspii 
ing devotional books, and who, though now over 
eighty, and in retirement from the active pastor- 
ate, still continues to send out sweet and com 
forting messages to his fellow-men through the 
medium of the religious press. These messages 
are as replete with spiritual power and charm 
is they were twenty and thirty years ago, when 








Dr. Cuyler was at the height of his successful 
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yet historic, in that the author has sought to 





make this Jewish maiden an impersonation of the 
spirit of her age. It is a striking testimony to 
the historical fidelity of the novel that many of 
the warmest commendations of it come from in- 
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fluential Jewish sources. A rabbi of a leading 
congregation in Philadelphia has preached on the book, 
and overtures to translate it into Yiddish have been 
received by Dr. Ludlow. Its dramatization has also been 


proposed. 
a 


HE GIFT of producing devotional literature of a 
genuine high and enduring type is almost as rare 
and exceptional as true poetic genius, and the roll of the 
masters in the one department is almost as brief and 
as easily called as in the other. It is not so difficult to 
produce that which passes for devotional writing, or is 
designed as such—pious essays, meditative flights, homi- 
lectic dissertations—and our book shelves are loaded with 
material of this sort, some most excellent in its way, 
but it goes unsought and unread because it lacks that 
genuine note, that subtle, indefirable power, that stim- 
ulating, uplifting spiritual quality which we often crave 
and as often seek and find in the elassie writers of this 
order. A development of the facts of which we have been 
speaking was seen when, some years ago, w: brought out 
an expression of opinion from noted men and women of 
the day, qualified to speak on the subject, as to the 
books most commendable for devotional reading. In 
answer to this query there wa> an agreement on Thomas 
& Kempis’s “Imitation of Christ,” Jeremy Taylor’s 
“ Holy Living,” Pascal’s “ Thoughts,” and the writings 


of St. Augustine, Thomas Secker, Dean Goulbourn, Cole- 
ridge, and Bishop Hall, as books which ought by all 
means to be included in such a list. Among the more 
recent writers receiving favorable mention were Miss 
Havergal. Spurgeon, Horace Bushnell, Moody, and 
the two Bonars. Among the devotional writers of the 
past there are certainly but few others who are justly 


cluding several extended tours of the United States. Be- 
sides his various literary undertakings and his travels, 
he has found time for active journalism also, and during 
the past forty years he has been on the editorial staff 
of the London Daily Telegraph. In spite of his afflic- 
tion, it is said that Sir Edwin may devote some of his 
leisure to new interpretations of Oriental life and 
thought. Sir Edwin has a companion in his misfortune 
in the person of Jules Verne, whose “ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea” bids fair to hold its own for 
many years to come among the books dear to youthful 
hearts. This story of Verne’s, as well as his “ Round 
the World in Eighty Days,” read like prophetic visions 
now since submarine boats and high-speed steamships 
have come within the realm of reality. It is said that 
Verne is not only blind and helpless with age, but that he 
is absolutely penniless. This seems almost incredible, 
since Verne has written more than three-score novels, 
some of which have had an enormous sale and are yet in 
steady demand. If he is poverty stricken, as alleged, 
the reproach lies on those who have taken advantage of 
loose copyright laws to pirate his books and sell them 
without any recognition of the man whose brain-chil- 


dren they are. 
a 


RS. ALICE MEYNELL, the English essayist and 
poet, who is now making a trip through California 
in the interests of a London magazine, will start east 
in a few weeks, giving lectures on literary subjects in 
various cities along her route. Several lectures will 
be delivered by her in New York before she returns to 
England. John Lare has just published a volume of 
her verse under the title “ Later Poems.” 











career as a Brooklyn preacher, and was writing 
his weekly articles ** Under the Catalpa,” which 
were for a long period a leading and attractive 
feature of the New York Evangelist. Other popu 
lar and helpful writers of this order now living 
are Alexander McLaren, F. B. Meyer, Andrew 
Murray, Hugh MacMillan, Bishop H. W. Wa 
ren, and J. R. Miller. Since the death of Spur- 
geon, Dr. McLaren, of Manchester, England, 
easily stands first among the preachers of his de 
lomination in spiritual power, and his sermons 
are widely quoted ard enjoyed by all classes of 
religious readers. F. B. Meyer was until recently 
pastor of Christ Church, a Presbyterian society 
in London, and Andrew Murray ministers to a 
mixed congregation of Africanders and Dutch 
men at Wellington, near the theatre of war in 
South Africa. Both of these men were brought 
to this country at different times by the late Mr. 
Moody. primarily for his Northfield meetings, and 
both have written voluminously on devotional 
themes, their American publishers being the 
house of Revell. Of the two, Murray is the bet- 
ter liked because there is greater depth and less mys- 
ticism in his writings. Dr. MacMillan belongs to Scot- 
land, the same land which produced Horatius Bonar 
and many other preachers powerful both with pen and 
tongue, and Bishop Warren is a Methodist Episcopal 
prelate with a western field that has Denver as its 
centre. 

But of all these living devotional writers none has 
been more productive and none more helpful and stimu- 
lating in the highest spiritual sense than Dr. J. R. Mil- 
ler, of Philadelphia, whose latest book, “ The Ministry 
of Comfort” (Crowell & Co.), is unquestionably the 
best work of its class produced during the present sea- 
son. Other books by Dr. Miller, including “ Silent 
Times,” “Making the Most of Life,’ and numerous 
booklets, issued by Crowell, have had an immense circu- 
lation throughout the English-speaking world. Dr. Mil- 
ler hes the illustrative gift in a superlative degree, a 
quality which gives a special charm to his writings. He 
is a prodigious and indefatigable worker, ranking next 
to Dr. Cuyler as a contributor to the religious press. 
He was until recently pastor of a Presbyterian Church 
in the suburbs of Philadelphia and he has been for years 
the editor of the Westminster Quarterly and other pub- 
lications issued by the Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. Dr. Miller’s devotional writings, however, have 
a spiritual strength and a sweetness and a catholicity 
of thought and feeling which render them attractive 
and acceptable to men and women of all churches and 


creeds. r 


Bret. Harte’s first literary success was a little book 
called “ Condensed Novels,” in which he parodied some 
prominent novelists of the day. 
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A PICTURE TAKEN IN TWO CENTURIES, EXPOSED FROM 11:30 P. M., DECEMBER 31ST, A CHINESE FAMILY CELEBRATING NEW YEAR'S DAY AT GOLDEN GATE PARK, 
1900, TO 12:30 A. M., JANUARY IST, 1901. William G. Wallof, S. Minneapolis SAN FRANCISCO. Miss Elizabeth Copeland, Alameda, Cal 
] =‘ 






















































































(THE PRIZE-WINNER.) A CIGAR-FACTORY IN CUBA—THE OVERSEER IN THE ELEVATED CHAIR.—Joseph Wilner, Havana. 






































JAPANESE 
WIRE- WALKER. 
H,. Callisen, 
Larchmont, N, Y. 








































| THE FAMOUS GAMBLING CASINO AT MONTE CARLO.— Miss G. L. Clagett, London THE ORGAN-GRINDER AND HIS PETS.—L. H. Shultz, New York. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—CUBA WINS. 
(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE.) 
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Comment on Mid-winter Sports 


5 ie NATIONAL Baseball League has passed through 
some trying situations, but none which has disrupted 
the very fibre of the sport so much as has the fight this 
winter between the Spalding and Freedman factions 
The name of Spalding as the one man in this country 
who could come to the front and bring professional base 
ball out of its deplorable condition was first suggested 
in this column At that time Mr. Spalding had no idea 
of ever again taking an active part in the management 
of the sport, and went to the league meeting at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, several weeks after that, merely 
as an honorary member of the organization, to make 
some suggestions regarding the settlement of the 
troubles [ know from personal knowledge that Mr 
Spalding never intended to interfere in the fight until 
that famous Brush-Freedman trust scheme was pro 
posed, This scheme meant the merging of baseball into 
the hands of a few men, the licensing of players, and 
other undesirable conditions which, if consummated, 
would have killed the national game. That scheme 
brought the veteran league man to his feet in an instant, 
and four of the eight clubs cast their lot with him. That 
is the reason why Spalding started the famous crusade 
against Brushism- and Freedmanism Spalding pro 
moted the $80,000,000 bicycle trust, settled the league 
brotherhood fight in 1890, is the only man to take teams 
of ball players around the world, and has manipulated 
several important real-estate deals in the west. He is 
a man who has jumped from a salary of $1,500 a year 
to that of a millionaire, and his friends, remembering 
his victories, believe that he is the man to tie to in 
almost any sort of proposition. Spalding never descends 
to personalities. The American league has, of course, 
profited largely through the squabbling of its powerful 
rival, but I still look forward to the time when a new 
national agreement will be drawn up which will bind 
both of the major as well as all of the minor leagues. 
Contracts must be respected, and non-conflicting sched 
ules maintained, and the club owners realize this. Brush 
is not the original “ gum-shoe” man. That individual 
bobbed up away back in 1866. He was a member of the 
old National Association, and, securing proxies, came 
to New York and held a meeting at which he was the 
only one present. He promptly elected himself presi 
dent and secretary-treasurer and the chairman of all 
the committees, and then went home and announced him- 
self the whole thing—and he was, too. 
a 

Pigeon Slaughter Must Stop. 

There are few healthful sports and recreations which 
sportsmen do not encourage. I notice, however, that 
the sentiment against pigeon-slaughter is becoming par 
ticularly strong all over the country. Many proposed 
live-bird tournaments in the east have been abandond, 
and a bill has just been introduced in the New York Leg 
islature to prohibit such tournaments in the future. | 
would not be surprised if it passed, although a similar 
bill was introduced and killed in committee last year. 
If we ever had a President who was a thorough sports- 
man, then the present incumbent at Washington is the 
man. President Roosevelt is fond of the woods, his gun, 
and his dogs, yet when he was an assemblyman, back in 


By George E. Stackhouse 


1882, he introduced a bill in Albany against the shooting 
of live birds at tournaments. In the woods and fields 
game has a chance for its life, but when a poor domesti 
pigeon is tossed up into the air from a trap ther@ TS not 
one chance in thirty on an average that the bird will get 
away, and even if he does get outside of the boundary 
lines he is likely to fly to some near-by tree and expire 
in slow agony Most shooters send two charges aftet 
every bird, seldom waiting to see if the first cartridge 
has done its work thoroughly. Hunting is grand sport; 
trap-shooting is not. 


Automobile Legislation. 

If one were to believe half what one hears about pro 
posed automobile legislation the new horseless vehicle 
ought to be consigned to Hades, and every owner and 
driver of the vehicle should be imprisoned for life. It 
has been called an infernal machine and a thing which 
leaves death, destruction and widows and orphans in 
its wake. The auto is simply passing through the early 
stages of most innovations. It is traveling along the 
same road which was so hilly and troublesome to the 
wheelmen not so many years ago. I can remember when 
the sight of a bicycle rider caused ribald jests and a 
shower of stones from street gamins and thugs. Leg 
islation was introduced in the several states to rid the 
highways of this ridiculous machine, and in some sec- 
tions even the farmers stopped discussing good roads, 
because good roads meant more bicycle riders. Some 
road-house keepers put up signs, “ No wheelmen allowed 
here,” who a few years later got down on their knees for 
wheelmen’s patronage. All innovations are considered 
worthless by some people. The automobile will have to 
fight its way just as the bicycle did before it, and of 
course it will win in the end. The scheme to have all 
of the clubs affiliated by the formation of a national 
association is a good one. Chauffeurs will then be able 
to present a fight for their rights. The speed regula 
tions will adjust themselves in good time 

a 
International Polo. 

Foxhall P. Keene, who sailed away several weeks ago 
to complete arrangements for an international polo 
tournament between American and English teams, has 
written a letter to a friend in this country that satis 
factory arrangements have been made. American teams 
have played in England before, but the present invasion 
is the first one officially sanctioned by the American 
Polo Association. Polo is one of the most spirited and 
dashing games we have in the category of sports to-day, 
but it is a sport of the wealthy. The maintenance of a 
first-class stable of polo ponies has proved too expen- 
sive even for some of our millionaires. 

a 
Revise the Hockey Rules. 

I have witnessed most of the important hockey games 
about New York during the last few years, and I am of 
the opinion that a national association should be formed. 
It is a glorious game—just as scientific and faster than 
football—and properly handled it has a splendid future 
before it. Like lacrosse, it is the sort of game where 





fast work is necessary, and this of course means a tend- 
ency to rough and aggressive tactics. Legitimate body- 


checking is all right, but where a player, skating at 
full speed, dashes into a rival with the sole intention 
of disabling him, he ought to be sent to the side lines 
for the season. rhere is a vast difference between ay 
gressiveness and blackguardism 

a 
The Football Controversy. 

1 am not of the opinion that the present controversy 
over the unfortunate Cutts incident at Harvard will 
cause any serious differences in the friendly athletic 
relations of Old Eli and John Harvard. Now that Cutts 
has been shown up in his true colors—an admitted pro 
fessional—the next question is, will he be allowed to 
remain at Cambridge and finish his studies? Harvard 
made amends as far as possible when the university dis- 
closed Cutts’s true status. While Cutts was a power 
in the line, some of our best critics are of the opinion 
that Yale would have been beaten, Cutts or no Cutts. 
Still it would have been much better if Harvard had met 
the Cutts question as Yale treated the status of Glass— 
as soon as there was a question of his standing put an- 
other man in his place. There is net a Harvard man in 
the country at present who does not wish this had been 
done. George F. Sanford will not coach the Columbia 
University eleven this year. William R. Morley was 
the best captain Columbia ever had, and he ought to 
make an excellent coach. 


Spanish Handball. 

The scheme to Americanize the clever game of Jai 
Alai, the handball sport of the Spaniards and Cubans, 
is to be tried, and a company has been formed in New 
York which will erect a building and expend, it is said, 
$1,000,000 on the enterprise. It is a sort of combina- 
tion between our games of handball and tennis, and 
Americans who have played it are of the opinion that it 
is bound to become popular. Handball is a splendid 
exercise and furnishes a thrilling contest, yet this sport 
has never had the following in this country it really 


deserved. The same may be said of lacrosse and asso- 
ciation football. 

- 
Sporting Queries Answered. 


( *., Burraco.—It was an error on the part of this paper 
that Charles Dudley Daly was spoken of as captain of the 1901 
West Point team, and he was among the first to ask us to cor- 
rect the mistake. A. F. Casad, left half-back, was captain, and 
did good work. 

Joun A. Mason, St. Louts.—At the time of his retirement, 

C. sraenzlein was probably the best all-around athlete on 
either side of the Atlantic He was the best hurdler we ever 
had, few could beat him in the sprints, and he was a wonderful 
jumper and good at the weights Kraenzlein was an athletic 
marvel, greater probably even than Lon. Myers. 

Witt M. Rospins, Hittssoro, Mexico.—The election of Gov- 
ernors in the states you mention resulted in victories for the 
Republican party as follows: Ohio—Nash, Republican, 436,092; 
Kilbourne, Democrat. 368,525. Massachusetts—-Crane, | seme | 
lican, 185,809; Quincy, “Democrat, 114,362. Iowa—Cummings, 
Republican, 226,848; Phillips, Democrat, 143,715. 

Ernest E. Byarcey, Saxton, Mo.—If you have invented a new 
starting-machine for the -race-track and it is better than the ones 
now in use, it will prove a money-maker for you. Have it pat- 
ented and then write toe Chris Fitzgerald, care Jockey Club, New 
York City. He is the starter on all of the big tracks in the east. 
The clubs pay as high as $25 a day for the use of certain bar 
riers or starting-machines. 

Witxi1am Foster, Boston.—The Amateur Athletic Union has 


no jurisdiction over intercollegiate track and field sports. t 
has, however, taken charge of basket-ball, and even the college 
teams must live up to the A. A. U. rules. G. &. 3. 





The Age of Luxury. 


W* HAVE had our Iron Age and our Age of Steel. 

Cotton has been king. Corn and Wheat have both 
sat on the throne. Time was when there was “ Nothing 
like Leather,” and even the American Hog has ruled 
abroad as well as at home. Electricity has worn the 
crown, and one after another of our productions has for 
a time held sway, giving place to some industrial rival, 
till, instead of any one being supreme, we are foremost 
with many. 

So at this beginning of a new century we live in an 
age as foreign to that of our fathers as steam and elec- 
tricity compare with sail and candle. Well may we call 
it the Age of Luxury! 

It would be difficult indeed to define luxury as found 
in the United States, or to draw the line between luxury 
and necessity. Many of the things which we have become 
accustomed to class among the necessaries of life are 
thought of abroad as luxuries or are not enjoyed at all. 
We might (but think we caanot) do without a thousand 
and one comforts and conveniences which our fathers 
would have considered extravagant and unnecessary. 
In our homes, at our offices, on our travels—at every 
turn of life we enjoy luxuries innumerable. 

Instead of the old-time one weekly paper, we now have 
our morning and evening daily, our illustrated, religious, 
and other weeklies, and one or more monthly magazines. 
We have our luxuries in food and our luxuries in dress. 
Even the dolls of our children are better dressed and 





-have more “ things” than did our grandparents them- 


selves when children. Our homes are filled with lux- 
urious furniture and bric-A-brac, our tables are set 
with costly china and glass ware, and our rooms are hung 
with the rarest pictures and curtains. Our offices are 
equipped with easy-chairs and rugs, with open book- 
eases and desks, with telephones and mail-chutes. On 
the railroad, parlor, sleeping, and dining cars are lux- 
urious in every detail, and our hotels are palaces from 
entrance to roof. 

Milady’s gowns and wraps and lingerie and gloves 
and handkerchiefs are fit for any queen, and every 


daughter is a princess in wealth of apparel and comforts. 
In amusement there is no limit to luxury. Millions 
and hundreds of millions are annually spent at the 
theatre, on yachting, golf, football, receptions, dinners, 
teas, and balls. We have our pianos, our phonographs, 
our automobiles, our bicycles, and our carriages for 
adult, baby, and doll. We have our sealskins and furs, 
our silks and satins and fine linen, our feathers and 
boas, our velvets and laces, our paintings and roses, our 
hand-painted ware and ornaments, our diamonds and 
rubies and pearls, our watches and clocks, our sweets 
and perfumes, and so on ad infinitum. 

We spend over a billion a year in drink, outside of 
tea and coffee; we spend over half a billion in tobacco, 
and a quarter of a billion in confectionery, fruit, and 
flowers. It is estimated that our present annual bill 
for luxuries exceeds ten billions of dollars. And only 
half a century ago our fathers would have been amazed 
at even the thought of such expenditures, and would 
have termed it folly. 

And yet the making and production of these luxuries 
form the basis of much of our prosperity, and in turn 
it is our prosperity that enables us to enjoy such comfort 
and luxury. We would hardly want to go back to the 
days of Jefferson and Hamilton and Franklin, or even 
to the days of Lincoln and Seward. So here’s to the 
Age of Luxury, and may it be but the beginning of a 
still higher plane of moral living and a still greater 
enjoyment of the noblest things of life. 

FRANCIS CurrTIS. 


Senator Pettus of Alabama is eighty-two years old. 
Until four years ago he had never held office. Pugh 
was a Senator from Alabama when Pettus asked him for 
his indorsement for Supreme Court judge. “ You are 
too old to be a judge,” said Pugh, in an air of indiffer- 
ence. “ Maybe I am,” was Pettus’s reply, “ but I am not 
too old to be a United States Senator.” Pugh was then 
canvassing the Legislature for a re-election. Pettus en- 
tered the field and was elected. Pugh is living in Wash- 
ington, and is out of politics. 


The Revolting Duel in Germany. 


| asaresndagerertiaies ON the evils of duelling come, per- 

haps with poor grace from a country like this, 
where lynchings are of almost weekly occurrence, a prac- 
tice far more barbarous and revolting than the duels; 
nevertheless we cannot refrain from an expression of 
gratification at the fact that a strong movement is on 
foot in Germany to make an end of the duelling business 
in that country, particularly in the German army, where 
it is more frequently practiced than in any other Euro- 
pean country, with the possible exception of Russia. The 
present agitation against the duel was caused by an in- 
cident of a specially aggravated and outrageous char- 
acter. A young Prussian officer named Blaskowitz gave, 
on the day before his wedding, a farewell party to his 
comrades. On his way home the wine he had taken 
overcame him, and he leaned against a wall for sup- 
port. There two brother-officers found him, and en- 
deavored to assist him; but he flung his arms about 
wildly and resisted. Next day he had forgotten the 
occurrence, and when reminded of it by a challenge he 
offered an ample apology, which, it is said, his comrades 
were willing to accept. A court of honor was, however, 
summoned, and after a long debate decided that Lieu- 
tenant Blaskowitz must fight or leave the army. His 
friends advised the latter course; but the lieutenant 
was a keen soldier, he decided to fight and was killed. 
When the pitiful tragedy and the circumstances leading 
to it became public, a storm of indignation arose, not 
yet abated, which promises to work a radical reform 
with respect to duelling in Germany. Emperor William, 
himself a great stickler for military traditions and 
precedents, has so far yielded to the pressure of public 
sentiment as to administer punishment to certain of- 
ficers, the superiors of Blaskowitz, who urged the pro- 
ceedings to a fatal issue. The duelling code is regarded 
almost with reverence in the German army, sanctioned 
as it has been by a long period of usage, but the Em- 
peror is powerful enough to abolish even this if he will. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


INVESTORS 


Special care is exercised by us in the 
selection of high-class Railroad, Street 
Railway, Gas and Electric Lighting 
Securities, concerning which we arc 
prepared to submit the facts as a basis 
of judgment. 


Where high rate of income yield is es- 
sential, without active market require- 
ments, we are in a position to furnish 
attractive offerings of conservative 
and permanent character. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS, 
27 & 29 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 





HURLBUTT, HATCH &CO., 


BANKERS, 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


DEALERS IN HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on commission, on 
margin, or for cash. 

Deposits received subject to draft. Interest allowed on 
balances. 
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They said he owed nothing when he died. 
A little inquiry showed he had _ not provided 
for his chief creditors—his family. This debt 
is best discharged through a life - insurance 
policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 











John Harsen Rhoades, Jr. 
MEMBER N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


Rhoades s Richmond 


20 BROAD STREET : NEW YORK CITY 


Stacy C. Richmond 








Dealers in CORPORATION 
and RAILROAD 


BONDS 





Stocks and Bonds Purchased on Commission for 
Cash : Safe Investments Submitted upon Request 




















Many of the victims of the feartul 
Tunnel Disaster in New York, 
January 8th, carried policies in the 


Travelers 
Insurance Co. 


of Hartford 


The Largest and Strongest Accident Insurance 
Company in the World 





Thousands of Dollars will be paid 


by THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE 
COMPANY to those injured and to 
the survivors ot those killed in 


this catastrophe. Nearly 


$26,000,000 
have been distributed by the TRAVEL- 
ERS among 80,000 policy holders and 
their survivors, for injuries and death. 
These policies do not prevent accidents, 
but they secure a weekly income for the 
injured anda stated sumin caseof death. 
Get an Accident Policy in 
THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Conn. N. Y. Office, 31 Nassau St. 
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Hints to Money-Makers 








[NOTLCE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LeEs.ig's 
Week.y. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confi 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose 
a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply 1s neces 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests.] 

HE INFLUENCE of tight money on 

Wall Street has been signally dis 
closed of late by the crash of the Everett 
Moore syndicate, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, and also by the failure of the 

rude Rubber Company, one of the many 
industrial propositions promoted — by 
Charles R. Flint. The Everett-Moore syn 
dicate was engaged in the largest trolley 
line and telephone syndicating business of 
any concern in the world. Things moved 
easily enough as long as it could find an 
easy market for its bonds, but as money 
tightened and investors generally found 
use for it elsewhere, the bonds of the syn- 
dicate were not readily bought, and op- 
erations on the extensive lines of trolley 
road and telephone connections had to be 
suspended in whole or in part. Just how 
much is involved in this crash it is too 
early to say, but the losses will foot up 
into the millions. So with Mr. Flint’s 
Crude Rubber Company. It found tight 
money an obstacle to free borrowing of 
needed funds. How many millions of loss 
this failure will involve no one has yet 
been able to state. 

It is pertinent to add that these and 
other symptoms of an overdone condition 
of things have led many bankers and in 
vestors to regard the situation as not al 
together promising. The question with 
them is: How many more great corporate 
interests are involved to the straining 
point? Months ago conservative invest 
ors began to withdraw from the stock 
market, and many have since followed 
their example. While no one can expect 
that we are to have an immediate collapse 

Wall Street, every one who has had ex- 
perience and who has common sense real 
izes that the rage for gambling has 
reached dangerous proportions, and that 
the crowd rushing forward to buy will 
resolve itself into a panic-stricken mob 
whenever the retreat begins. 


*S.,” Marion, Ind.: They have a good rating 


‘S.,”" Babylon, N. Y They have no rating 

‘Cc. O. D.,” South Bend, Ind (1, 2, and 3) 
No 

‘C..” Elmira, N. Y.: You are on the pre 


ferred list 
* Subscriber,’ 
with any of them 

** B.,”’ Columbus, O.: To be a subscriber, at 
regular | rates, at the rem | office. 

D.,”" Kinzua, Pa Vould have nothing to 
do with either of the i. propositions. 

“ B..” Whitman, Mass Can obtain little 
information about it, and what I have is not 
favorable 

“co” 


Chicago Have nothing to do 


,” Milwaukee Does a good business, but 
no rating. (2) Altogether too speculative to be 
conservative 

>.,"" Bloomsburg, Penn Rather a prospect 
than a property Do not believe in it (2) A 
cheap Lr 

B.,” atskill, N. Y Regular subscribers 


at this office are entitled to the preference in 
answers in emergency by telegraph or mail 

Ae ew Jersey: National Biscuit pre 
ferred is a good industrial of its class. setter, 
though not as active, is American Chicle, either 
common or preferred. 

H.,’"’" Stoneham, Mass i regard United 
States Leather preferred as a good industrial in 
vestment at prevailing prices. I do not think as 
well of United Fruit. 

‘T..” Rondout, N. Y.: There is always a 
chance for improvement. (2) No reports made 
and no quotations available. Will make special 
inquiry for you. (3) Preference given. 

** Colorado,” Chicago: Colorado Southern 
first preferred cannot be regarded as a perma 
nent investment, but, considering its earnings, 
it is probably worth the price you quote : 

“P. W.,” New York: Can get no trace of it 
2) You cannot lose much by holding and may 
run a chance of getting out a little better, if 
coggisions improve. The stock has no real value 

I. i Philadelphia: Only a 
etieus names appear on the sv bscription books ; 
regular rates are entitled to a place on my oe 
ferred list Not rated very high, but doing an 
extensive business 

“Watkins,” Mass.: Unless you are a sub 
scriber at regular rates at the home office, you 
are not on the preferred list, entitling you, in 
emergencies, to answers by mail and telegraph. 
The firm is rated first-class, with credit high. 

*G.,”” Newark. N. J.: I would have nothing 
to do with the steel company which advertises 
Jupiter Steel with offers of extravagant profits. 
I do not regard these shares as in any sense a 
safe investment. Better keep your money in a 
savings- bank. 

*R.,” Church Hill, Md.: If the Standard 
Mining Review—a paper which I never heard of 
before—quotes me as giving Hathaway, & Co. 
a very high rating, it is incorrect. Charles Hath- 
away & Co. are rated very high. This seems to 
be entirely a different concern. 2) Not rated. 

“ B.,” Apponaug, R. I I have ironman 
given my opinion of the U nited States Steel Com- 
pany, of Boston. I do not regard its shares as 
a profitable pu:chase for investment, Every ef 


fort is being made to sell them. The company 
may still be considered in the experimental stage. 
* Calvert,’ Baltimore: The Metropolitan 


Traction is having keener competition from the 
Manhattan Elevated and will soon have to com 
pete with the underground. Many, therefore, 
think it is too high, though it is doing a tre- 


mendous business. (2) The Pennsylvania has | 


still to make a record 
*L.,” Batavia, N. Y At Los Angeles, lots 
of unlisted oil stocks are being 


sold at from 


1 cent a share upuerd If this is not cheap 
enough, you can buy some shares on the Sar 
Francisco Oil Exchange at cents a share. Need 
I add that dealing in such things indicates simply 
a spirit of reckless gambling? 

C. R.,”" Brooklyn, N. ¥ You can make a 
safe investment, | believe, in the Kansas City 
Southern 3 per cent. bonds around 70 als« 
believe in the Chicago, Indianapolis and Lou 


ille preferred stock, selling around 75 


75 and pay 
ne 4 per cent Speculatively, the Wabash De 


benture B bonds, bought on reactions, ought to 
bring good results 

“C.."” New York I do not advise the pur 
chase of Atchison preferred The new bond 


issue will not help it (2) All express stocks 
are strong and higher prices are predicted (3 
Not rated. (4) Chicago, Indianapolis and Louis 
ville common, Toledo, St. Louis and Western 


preferred, Wabash Debenture B’s (5) Yes 
but very heavily capitalized 
* Widow,” Dover, Del The first Consoli 


lated 4s of the Rio Grande Western Railway 
Company, netting at present prices about 4 
per cent. interest, offer an attractive purchase 
Other bonds yielding a little over 4 per cent. are 
the Norfolk and Western Improvement and Ex 
tension 6s around 133, and Louisville and Nash 
V ille first collateral trust 5s around 115 
S.,”"" Pennsylvania If you had followed the 

advice of my column you would not have been 
placed in such an unfortunate position. The firm 
is a member of the New York Stock Exchange 
(2) No (3 and 4) Neither is of particular value 
(5) Hurlbutt, Hatch & Co., 71 Broadway; Spen 
cer Trask & Co., 27 Pine Street, and Harrison & 
Wyckoff, 71 Broadway. The last mentioned deal 
in fractional lots 

*W. P. C.,” Brooklyn I thank you for the 
clipping from the Los Angeles Times of No 
vember 14th, exposing the nature of the claims 
of the Eastern Consolidated Oil Company while 


was advertising dividends at the rate of 
per cent. per month (1) I do not believe in 
the proposition. (2) This is another one of the 
monthly dividend oil companies with which I 

ild have nothing to do 

‘J..” Bacon Hill, N. ¥ Rather than Erie 
Glucose, or Steel, | would advise the purchase 


of American Ice preferred or American Chicle 
preferred, though the safest thing would be a 
low-priced bond, like the Kansas City Southern 
3s around 70, or the Toledo, St. Louis and West 
ern 4s around 80. Of course the industrial pre 
ferred stocks will give you a much higher rate 


of interest I would not buy any of the indus 
trial common stocks selling at low prices 
‘G.,” Memphis, Tenn 1 have repeatedly 


spoken of Bay State Gas as one of the footballs 
of the curb, which has been bought solely in the 
hope that some day Standard Oil or other large 
interests may find it profitable to put up the 
stock. Intrinsically it has no value. (2) Any in 
dustrial which has had a fair business career, like 
United States Rubber, and which has suffered a 
great shrinkage, usually offers good opportuni 
ties for speculation, if bought at the time of its 
depression 

“H.,” New Orleans: I do not advise the 
purchase of American Sugar stock, because it 
is in the hands of a clique and there is an over 
production of sugar throughout the world This 
may have the same effect on Sugar stock as the 
over-production of copper has had on Copper 
shares. (2) Atchison common looks pretty high 
The new bond issue is significant. The drought 
in the southwest and the partial crop failure 
alone its line ought to be reflected shortly in 
reduced earnings 


*M.,.” Galesburg, Ill Glad you made a 
profit on Monon common by following my ad 
vice. I believe in it if bought on reactions 


American Ice preferred pays better (2) Amer 
ican Chicle is the chewing-gum combination. Its 
capital is small and earnings large Both com 
mon and preferred are quoted at from 8o to 8s, 
and little for sale (4) I should hesitate to sell 
Missouri Pacific or St. Paul short. They are in 
strong hands (5s) Note my repeated comments 
on Southern Pacific 

*Inquirer.”’ Selins Grove, Penn If your 
friend, who is willing to operate for you on 
commission, can make so much money for other 
people, why does he not make it for himself? 
Speculation in wheat, of the kind that he sug 
gests, is no better than ordinary gambling The 
man has no commercial rating, and I do not 
see that he has any better chances of guessing 
on the future of the market than any one else 
(2) You would be safer to put your money in 
some industrial that has a market and that has 
demonstrated its capacity to pay dividends 

*S..” Albany, N. Y.: American Chicle is the 
name of the company which controls the che wing 
gum trade of the United States It has only 
$3,000,000 of preferred and $6,000,000 of com 
mon stock. and has paid 6 per cent. on the former 
and never less than 8 per cent. per annum on the 
latter. Both are quoted at about the same price, 
with few transactions. Between 80 and go, I 
regard either as a purchase, in view of the 
phenomenal earnings that have been reported 
(2) Union Bag and Paper last year reported a 
very small surplus after the payment of the divi 
dends on the preferred. I am told that this 
year it is doing better, but as its earnings are 
not made public, I cannot verify the statement 


Continued on page 94. 
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Safe Investments 
GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS FROM 
HIGH CLASS STOCKS AND 
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THREE GOLD MEDALS 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Walter Bakers G' 


Cocoa and Chocolate 




















“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 


Has received the highest indorse. 
ments from the medical practitioner, 
the nurse, and the intelligent house- 
keeper and caterer @ G @& 


Walter Baker & G. Limitea 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Che Best Whiskey 
in the World « « 


MADE FAMOUS THE WORLD 
OVER BY THREE GOLD MEDALS. 
If local dealers — supply it, address the 

distillers, 


BERNHEIM BROTHERS Louisville, Ky 








Prompt Relief for 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, 


Bronchitis, 
Boarseness«Sore Throat 


BEST FORTHE | 








BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day. you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 





CANDY 
CATHARTIC 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10c, 25¢, We Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 3220 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 
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THE LIBERTY BELL GOES TO THE CHARLESTON EXPOSITION—ITS REMOVAL AT PHILADELPHIA FROM 


A DECORATED FLOAT TO A FLAT-CAR 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


Phe fant nat ile £ 
Was f t n my tongue 

And ‘ the i it g (x ge g ale 
\ trembled as I ng 

T i} t has gathered my it 

But not mn my fame 

A re f the glor 1 ist 
lo Charleston’s fair I came 

With bands of gallant gentlemen 


lo guard me on the way, 
\nd banners waving in the breeze, 


And martial music gay 


SPECIALLY BUILT FOR IT.—Pearce 





»- « « By Minna Irving 
Wii RE Marion rode the Brit lown, 
And every rocky rill 
\r ! p x lla 1 t gl ‘ it 
His deed f ng still 
Wit satriotic men ies 
I feel my clappe tir 
As when an old Arabian dream 
Once more f whip and spur 
Wl RE first in deadly battle met | 
Che rank f gray and blue, 
Both North and Sout inite to-day 
lo read r egend true 
*Proclaim sweet liberty,” it runs, 


My metal rim above, 
‘Throughout the land, and unto all 
Inhabitants thereof.” 





Hints to Money-Makers. 
Continued from page 93 

*E. G. M.,” New York Regular subscribers 
to Lestie's WEEKLY at this office, at the rate of 
$4 per annum, are entitled in emergencies to pet 
sonal replies by mail or telegraph This means 
that they are on my preferred list 

* Me.,”” Cincinnati Impossible to tell what 
American Sugar will do, because it is virtually in 


the control of one man, its president It is 
highly speculative and therefore dangerous to 
trade in I believe it will sell lower before the 
year is out 

* G., Rochester rhe failure of the proposed 


merger of the Pacific railways would be a very 
bad thing for the stock market, and its effects 
would be most depressing Therefore, ever 
fort is being made to carry the merger throu 
Whether this effort will succeed or not, 
not say 

Banker,”’ Haverhill, Mass Foreseeing the 
probable extension of Pennsylvania influence 
over the Long Island system, I advised the pur 
chase of Long Island stock when it was selling 
below 70, and distinctly said it should be bought 





for “‘a long pull.”” That was good advice and 
you should have followed it when it ‘was given 
Banker,”’ Chicago Ihe surplus reserve of 
the New York banks, at the close of the year, was 
the lowest, I believe, in five years here is no 


doubt that speculation in the west and in the 
south has resulted in the retention of currency 
this year that otherwise would have begun to 
flow back to New York I doubt if we will have 
much easier money for a few weeks to come 

L.,”’ Portland, Me Such investment stocks 
as VPennsylvania, New York Central, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, and Delaware and 
Hudson are always safe to buy on reactions. (2) 
Am told that Erie Telephone stock at present 
prices, even if the assessment of $25 a share must 
be paid, will show a profit I would not sacrifice 


my stock until you have made further investi 
gations. 

‘G.,”’ Mobile, Ala The earnings of Kansas 
City Southern for November show a net in 
crease over last year of over 20 per cent., and 
the earnings since July show an increase of al 
most 100 per cent. over last year Unless the 


entire market reacts, I think Kansas City South 
ern preferred offers fair opportunities for spec 
ulation I also believe in both the common and 
preferred shares of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
and Louisville road 

“L.,” Butte, Mont I have no doubt that 
the Morgan Hill interests and all those concerned 
in floating the Northern Securities Company’s 
stock will try to advance the general list, in order 
to make a market for the new stock of the North- 
ern Securities Company. I do not, however, 
advise the purchase of the latter for permanent 
investment, though it may be a good thing for 
speculation, if one keeps well informed of the 
situation of financial affairs. (2) I would rather 
have Tennessee Coal and Iron than United States 
Steel common, even at the difference in the 
price 

* Banker,” Detroit, Mich.: Considering the 
enormous advance that stocks have had since 
1895, a decline is naturally to be expected. This 
mav not apply to every stock. The panic of De 
cember, 1895, marked such fearfully low prices as 
1o for M., K. and T., 5 for Union Pacific, 3 for 
Northern Pacific, 6 for Reading, 14 for Wabash 
preferred, and 21 for Missouri Pacific. The man 
who invested $10,000 in Northern Pacific at that 
time and held the stock made himself wealthy by 
the rise. That was the low ebb of prices; it was 
the time to buy. We are now at the high tide 
ans approac hing the time to sel 

“H..” St. Louis: The net earnings of Kansas 
City Southern for October were 476,000, as 





Inauguration Day at Trenton. 


For the benefit of those desiring to 
witness the inauguration of the Governor 
of New Jersey, at Trenton, on January 
21st. the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will sell excursion tickets to Trenton from 
all stations on its lines in New Jersey 
and from New York City. on January 
20th and 21st, good to return until Jan 
uary 22d, inclusive, at rate of a single 
fare for the round trip. (Minimum rate, 


25 cents.) 


igainst $273,000 the preceding year —_e » City 
Southern preferred, Monon common, and Toledo 
St. Louis, and Western preferred, are among 
the best of the cheaper railroad stocks, if bought 
on reactions. (2) Several men in New York have 
been arrested for fleecing customers by pretend 
ing to deal in stocks under the names of Bramwell 


& Co., August Zimmerman & Co., Lloyd J. Smith 
& Co., T. W. Pollard & Co., E. T. Bennett & Co., 
and Potter Fairchild & Co The men claimed 


membership in the New York Consolidated Ex 
change and, apparently, deceived a great many 
persons, 

“SS. W.,” Boston \ great many active 
operators have been expecting a sharp advance 
in Rock Island, simply because they think it is 
selling on its merits lower than the other granger 
stocks (2) I do not advise the purchase of the 
stock of the Northern Securities Company at par 
It represents the capitalization of the boom. The 
earnings of the roads which it has taken in are 
hardly up to the 4 per cent. dividend which they 


will be called upon to pay. What will they be 
when bad times come again? (3) Very strong 
men have been buying Reading common for the 
last two months, on expectations of an anthra 
cite combination that will give it a decided ad 
vance The earnings of the coal roads, since 


the advance in the price of anthracite, have 
shown a paste nal increase 

nvestor,”’ Guthrie, O. T.: The new cap 
italization of the Northern Securities Company 
puts Burlington stock on the basis of $200 a 
share, Great Northern at nearly 190, and North 
ern Pacific common at nearly 125 [I have grave 
doubts whether these shares are worth such fig 
ures on their earnings, taking the years as they 


run, good and bad. (2) The dividend of 1 per 
cent. on International Silver preferred is the 
first in eighteen months When this company 
was organized, three years ago, the prospectus 
indicated that the highly inflated capital would 
earn 7 per cent. on the preferred and to pet 


cent. on the common Ins eed of that, the pre 
ferred stock has not earned 4 per cent. per an 
num, and the recent dividend is the second ever 
declared upon it [he shrinkage in the value 
of the capital during the past two years is over 


$4,500,000 So much for over-capitalization. 


*M.,” Sioux City, Ia I have frequently 
given my opinion regar ding the future of South 
ern Pacific The road has of late been doing 
a growing business and has profited largely by 
the economic use of oil for its locomotives. The 


ownership of the stock is controlled by the Union | 
Pacific and the latter can advance it, no doubt, 
by declaring dividends whenever the directors 
feel like it. The control was purchased at much 
less than present prices. The impression is that 
Union Pacific people will endeavor to make 
the Southern Pacific stock a more valuable part 
of its assets You will probably be able to sell 
at a profit on the first rise which the market 
may have (2) The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, of New York, is much better than the 
publication you refer to The latter has gener- 


illy some scheme to promote (3) Thank you | 
for vour compliment 
lonuane sith. seen JASPER. 





IF any pe rsons still ‘do wuuibt the superiority of the Soh- 
mer Piano let them try for themselves and be convinced, 
not only that the Sohmer 7s the best, but that it will 
ontinue to he the best 


A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete without 
telephone service. Rates in Manhattan from 48 a year. 
New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 West 38th St. 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup will positively 
cure croup. Many a home has been made desolate by 
the loss of a dear ch'ld which could have been saved by 
this great remedy. 

Goop champagne repairs waste. If you feel tired try 
a bottle of (Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Champagne ; 
bouquet unrivaled. 

Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winsiow’s Soorn- 
inG Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and 1s the best remedy for diarrhcea. 


URES 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes G 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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N TRALE MARK 
tne 


Results 
Are What Tell 


ne day of results is of more 
value than a lifetime spent 
in talk, and the result of the 
high standard of quality of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


Is Shown by Its 
Popularity 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 
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all sorts of stores sell the 
famous English complexion 


soap. Established 1789. 


Sold all over the world. 





Southern Railway Traverses 
Eleven States. 

THROUGH cars to all chief southern re- 
sorts. Fast schedule, model dining-cars. 
Every luxury of travel. Offices, 271 and 
1185 Broadway. 





Useless Gifts. 

‘ FATHER Was a sea-captain, you know, 
and after his death a friend gave mother 
two parrots.” 

‘Do they swear?” 

* Not the least bit.” 

‘How lonesome your mother must be 


her old age.” 


Cured While 
You Sleep 
In Fifteen Days 


Any sufferer from STRICTURE or its results is 
invited to write to St. James Medical Assn., 135 St. 
James Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and they will send their 
Illustrated Treatise, showing the parts of the male 
system involved in urethral 


AID, 


ST. JAMES MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
135 St. James Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0. 


LOOD 
POISON 


Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Polson 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 
same came geeresty. If you have taken mercury, lodide potash, 

ll have aches and pales, | Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
A Throat, Pimples Copver Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the K R Hair or Eyebrows falling out, whe 


COOK REMEDY 
374 Masonic T ye, o, Cileags. lil., for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. most obstinate cases. We have 
eured che worst eaves a ‘St to ‘vy days. 100-page Book Free 
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Telling You About It 


The American Bankers’ Convention met in 
| Milwaukee in October and many of its mem- 
| | bers visited our brewery, Chey were astonished 
at the methods in use there; and numbers of 
them asked why we don't tell more people about 
them. 














That is what we are trying to do; this adver- 
tisement is for that. 








A MASS OF HALF-MELTED GOLD DOUBLE EAGLES FROM THE UPLANDS WRECK, CALIFORNIA ‘ . . 
If you could see us brew Schlitz beer you 
Cremated in Molten Gold. would be forever a friend of it. But you can't 

[ THE recent disastrous train wreck | is supposed to lie. The other pictures ‘ . , 762 . , : , 
T near Uplands, Cal., where two main- | show piles of gold inextricably twisted all COS, OU we tell ~~ about i. 
line trains attempted to pass on the same and melted together. It is to be sent t« 
track, and where five persons lost their the smelter to be melted down. Had it 


We use the finest barley and Bohemian hops. 





lives, a great mass of coin in the express | been paper money not one vestige to show Our veast iS the best brewing veast in the world. 
cars was melted. Piles of twenty-dollar | its value would have remained. This ac sy - a a - . 
gold pieces came tumbling down on the | cident at Uplands resulted from the care It IS developed forevel from the same mother 
head of one of the messengers, crushing | lessness of an engineer w ho forgot his cells—cells that are priceless to us. 
and completely burying him. Later, the | orders and ran past the switch. His ex 
wrecked trains caught fire and the money | cuse was that his engine was behaving 4 : we 4 - Pn — > sc j C t+ 
was melted into a solid mass in the midst of in a refractory manner, and all his atten ( leanliness is carried to extremes. All 5 hlitz 
which the cremated body of the messenger tion was given to that. beer 1S cooled In plate glass rooms, filled with 
A Codes K nae ery : | filtered air. Then the beer is filtered, and every 
j Neatherry andes the captures trophy 2 ° oe er 
Onrederate N.ceps His heck dn the Seanie, Mlstedie wens Mon bottle is sterilized after it is sealed. 
Promise. its capture. The little city of Meriden — , . 
N? WAR in history has furnished more | turned out to honor the ex-Confederate, [hose who see this process never forget It; 
striking after incidents than the | 4d the incident closed with the singing and Schlitz beer has a new relish afterward. It 
Civil War of the United States. One of | ~ America,” by all present. The Gov " z , i 4 : 
these recently occurred at a meeting of a | ¢rmor of Connecticut invited the North means absolute purity. It means that we double 


G. A. R. post in Meriden, Conn. Cap Carolinian to visit him at the state capi 
tain Reuben Waterman went out from tal and the invitation was accepted. 


the cost of our brewing to get it. 


the town as a volunteer in the beginning One week after the return of the sword : : : 
of the struggle. He was captain of Com December 4th, Captain Waterman fell \W hy do you di ink 
pany F, Fifteenth Connecticut Regiment. | dead in his home. Only a few moments common beer, and pay 


March 8th, 1865, his battalion was the ad- | before he had shown the treasure to a vis- . “5 
guard for his regiment, which was | itor. Just as much for it ? Is 
a part of Sherman’s army. The enemy a not purity worth asking 
was in the vicinity of Kingston, N. C, 5 r : 
The Connecticut force was flanked by the Life-insurance Suggestions. for? 


Confederates. Major Osborn, the ranking | 


vance 





THE BEER THAT 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 





officer, was wounded. He turned over [NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 

. ‘ : information of readers of Lestie’s WEEKLY. No 
oe , onthe at amend 4. L. STACK 

his command to Captain Waterman, who charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 


led his men into the brush and told them lide-tneurenes matters, and communications are | 

t wi eer , for hi If.” They treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
a5 ~ Gvery Man <0OF BimMsell. 1€Y | inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 

scattered. Captain Waterman, in scouting | advisable.] 

alone through the woods, met the enemy 

and was captured. He was marched to 

f Captain J. K. P. 


N ISSUING a new plan of insurance and — ‘ — 
a new table of rates the Knights of | the most satisfactory in the end. Any one of the ENATOR BUNTON, of Kansas. has 


the headquarters ¢ 


’ ; Columbus, : fratern: assessme “der. strong, old-line companies will give you about - 5 a sae : . + 

Neatherry, to whom he surrendered his ol amDuUs, , a" atern ul : . me a order the same rate and the same benefits (2) The some of the stinging wit which was 

sword. In the course of time Captain declares that it has been recognized that | Equitable, the New York Life, and the Mutual | characteristic of Ingalls. The other day 
| Life all offer such options. (3) The Home : 


Waterman was exchanged and served un- something must be done to increase its in- | [jfe, of New York, makes a good statement and in the Senate chamber, Senator Dolliver, 
surance fund. because of the increasing | baS a good reputation, Returns should be sat- of lowa, remarked that Senator Mason, of 
= | isfactory 


death rate from year to year. The organ Illinois, was the only Senator who wrote 


: 7 ‘B.,” Boston The company to which you | ~ mre “ A a? ale 734” ait 
ization might expend its reserve in meet- refer offers, as you say, a sort of combination of horthand. | He doesn 3 talk it, said 
: S , ene , life insurance and investment It is in the Bunton. The flash was instantaneous. 
ing this increasing liability, but this would | hands of men of good business standing and they 
be a temporary makeshift. Accordingly seem to have confidence in their plan It re 

. Sid mains, however, to be proved by years of exypx 
the national council of the association has rience whether it can be carried out successfully 
. re : x to the end The real test can only come with HILE THE vear 1901 was notable for 
submitted a plan providing for an increas- the increasing ages of the members. I still be ; 


lieve that it will be safer and more profitable in ; its enormous additions to our na- 
the end to take out an endowment policy In one tional wealth in newly developed mines, 


the age of sixty, and for the accumulation | of the strong old-line companies than to run your Goi fields 
chances with an experiment e ’ 


ing assessment for each five years, until 
and other resources, it also 


of a special reserve fund and a graded sys- came near beating the record in the 





, . ‘ “W.,”” Everett, Mass I commend your res n . 

tem of rebates of assessments after sixty olution to give up the fraternal insurance on | amount of property resolved into smoke 

| : . s s . 
| years have been attained. All this proves which you have been spending your money so un- | and ashes and thus destroyed. According 
. satisfactorily for the past ten or twelve years J : Oe 
the truth of what I have so repeatedly I do not commend your choice of a company in to present estimates not less than $170.- 
‘ : , which to place your policy. (2) The three larg ) , " . —- at 1 : 
asserted, V1Z.: that every one of the as- est companies in New York are the New York 000,000 =a of property was lost in this 
: : ( . ‘ fe 3 ay i , ited States ¢ ‘anada las 
sessment orders will be obliged to meet, L ife, the Eq juite able; | and the Mutual Lite fon?) way in the nited ‘tat and Canada last 
here can be no objection to any of the vear. This was a few millions less than 


sooner or later, the problem ot what to do of policies issued by the Travelers, the Provi - 
dent Savings, or the Prudential (4) You will the fire losses of 1900, the worst year on 
































with its increasing death sses coming SI “e -ost yo out the sam T . : . 
g deat losses coming ae " = an go ¢ id-tlec ¢ r oh on "Tay record, The largest single item in the 
i » Increasing S f ite . re 1 z o € est o eo 1 I Ss ‘ : { 
with the increasing age of it members. \ twenty-year endowment woul d. no doubt be list last year came In the catastrophe 
his emphasizes the point I have so often very satisfactory, if you can aff un at Jacksonville, Fla., where the loss was 
made, that a man who takes a policy in " B.,” Sche —onggen | -- a ~ on ee ha = estimated at $10,500,000. This enormous 
i my ° my suggestions with regularity, you mus re > : 
an old-line company and pays more for it iware of the fact that I do not recommend any total of $170,000,000 or more in 1901 
an asse nt i “ane ot the fraternal associations for insurance pur’ means an absolute loss, unrecoverable 
than assessment insurance would cost, gets poses. Cheap insurance of the assessment kind : : ; 
CAPT. NEATHERRY ON THE LEFT AND more in return, for every year his policy Proves to be the dearest in the end. The form and is largely due to gross carelessness. 
y i 3 : eee fae ; of insurance that would be preferable for you | Tn view of such a record for two succes 
\ CAPT. WATERMAN ON THE RIGHT. y has an increased value, if it is in an old- depe nds upon your surplus income and how much k gs 5g 
’ of it you can afford to put in life insurance A | sive years, 1t 1s not surprising to learn that 











line company, while in an assessment as- : : 
die pany n an asse oa nt " twenty-year endowment policy is oer good more than twenty insurance companies re 
til July 4th, 1865, when he and his com- | *°*i#tion every year means a possible in- | [hing wo art Sole comm kin 


he can afford it, because it will compel him to tired from the American field, this num 








post of Meriden. They met Captain | crease in the cost and the risk of his in- | set aside a cortake amount per saaum, ‘.. oo ber including several large and well-known 
r . , ay P - OF vend i i e exp ' 
Neatherry told Captain Waterman when | surance. ve 2S eee oe tl wet | foreign corporations. In other countries 
BK , . ration of the insurable period, when he will get oreign corpora 1s. 1 ( 
he took the latter’s sword that if they it all beck with interest, besides having his life property holders are made largely respon 
vert : t “H. L. _B.,” Valparaiso, Ind.: The reports of insured meanwhi! : Pi ‘ : Ya . 
both survived the contest he would return | tne Provident Savings Life show that the com sible for their fires and the origin of 
the sword in person to the brave Yankee. | pany is ror > fi excellent business and is pro ~ every one is closely investigated. There 
> iitleeell <a ~ 1 cata | #ressive and wide-awake It has entered upon he Jermat , ¢ eh \ ; , : 
Both survived and the gallant Contede rate | 4 new career of success under the management of J « | is need of reform here in this matter. 
kept his word. He traveled from his | President Scott 
home in North Carolina, carrying the “G.,” Tennessee: It is impossible to say — — — = 


sword, to Meriden. Conn. The pro- whether a company will be sound a half-century F : 
. beyond this time. Everything depends upon the Sou hern Railwa r to Florida. ; 
gramme had been arranged by the G. A. R. | jntegrity and industry of its management. My t y ; 
Post of Meriden. Thev met Capt ain | own preference would be for insurance in some THREE through trains daily. Every mod- 
. other company, because there are those which, ‘. , ‘ ° 


Neatherry at the train, escorted him to jn my judgment, have a better record and a | ernism in railroading will be found upon MORPHINE & DRUG HABITS cured by reliable, 





es : Ca : : ¢ : . : eret Chir f nt 
the hall of the post, and a camp-fire re- bigher standing in the financial world the Southern Popular route to Aiken, ) fies TRIAL =". y *, - gp 
union followed. in which old stories were “W. T. C.,” Brooklyn: Everything depends Augusta, Charleston, Savannah, and Flor- Poe cnet ee vv 


upon your circumstances. If you can afford a 
twenty-year endowment, that would no doubt be 


rug U 
told, camp songs sung, and Captain ida. Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadway. CHINESE DRUG CO.,53 Pierce Bik. CHICAGO, TLL, 
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A PROLIFIC SWEARER. 


a witness, majah ?” 


What er I haf ter do ter be 

W h, you must just simply tell what you know and swear to it 

Golly, majah! I reckon I'll be a mighty good witness, ’kaze since 
I l le w’ot I s Glad I got ter swearin’ so powerful strong 


h true feelin’, dat dey natchely jes’ turned me out er chu’ch 





ENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
re Gondvced TOURS 1902 


MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


ebruary 11 


















y “The daintiest SPECIAI RAIN OVER ENTIRE ROU rE. 
| Rate Vv g every item of essary expe S575 
| la f I” b Rate, covering Tour of Meaien ¢ y 350 
/ sl fo maxe the California only (leaves New York Feb’y 375 
end most sweet.’’ FLORIDA. 

. = : - ney 4 mee = Mar 4, 1 
| Y — Shake speare. Rate, from New York... -e ss $50.00 

\ WASHINGTON. 

January February 20, I " 

April 17, =F Spee 

Rate from New York........ cite $14.50 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
RICHMOND ano WASHINGTON. 


February 1, March 8 and 22, aon and 109, 
and May 3, 1902 
Rate, from New York ; $34.00 
| OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY 
| Rate, trom New York. ° ‘ $15.00 
For itineraries and full informats m apply to? ket 
| Agents; Tourist Agent, 11906 Broadway, N. ¥ I 
| address Geo. W. Boyp, Asst.G Pass. Agt., Phila 
J. B. Hurcuinson 1. R. W 


Gen’l Manager Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 
away most 


Bleaane oenold 
serve | Constable Kao. 


NABISCO Oriental Rugs. 


Su 
gar Antique and Modern Oriental Rugs in large 
Wafers and unusual sizes. 


for Whole Carpets. 


dessert 
Orders solicited for Whole Carpets, Designs 











have your 
guests carry 
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Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 
Baltimore, Md. 


4 WM EINE co. meee 
pARss LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
INF OLL: CUFFS GRADE PIANOS. 


ra g PIANOS. 
PIANOS 













= Great English nome am 


BLAIR’S PI 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $17 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Pas 













| THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


Sohmer Building, [4,2u°"% 


specially prepared to fitany Rooms or Hall 





Made in many flavors. 





Sold only in sealed tins, 


















Foreign and Domestic 


Carpe ts and + inepetings 


in new and original designs ar olorings. 


| leased Skins. 


| Upholstery. 


Broadway Ks 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL Biscuit 
COMPANY. 

















ELECTRO -VAPOR 20TH CENTURY LAUNCHES 


Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposition 
because they are the best. They are elegantly finished, 
simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes, 15 to 50 
feet ; $150 and up. Send roc. for handsome catalogue ot 
Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes, etc. Order 
shows, is rapid enough for the fastest snapshots, now ; avoid spring rush. 


Bausch @ Lomb 


Plastigmat f-6.8 


The Perfect Photo Lens, as the picture above 


dark-day photography, and interior work. Each 
system having four lenses, eight lenses in all, 
giving perfect optical correction, each system 
may be used separately for distant landscapes 
or portraiture. Plastigmat f-6.8 is suitable for 


Racine Boat Manufacturing Company, Box 20, Racine, Wis. 





BO BUS BUBB BUCH 








_ 5th Avo., cor. 22d St. York every kind of work. It is the best symmetrical 
a anastigmat ever produced. Buy your camera 
BEST and MOST FOR with it. Buy it for your camera. HONEST FLAVOR 
ECONOMICAL 33¢ S MEN OF BRAINS ; 
Catalogue 582 on request. and perfect purity are 


COFFEE GROWN, 
Requires Only TWO- 
THIRDS the regular 
quantity. Always packed in 
1-lb. trade-mark red bags 


Good Teas, 30c. & 345c. 
For special terms address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, 

$1 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥. 

P. O. Box 289. 





"JUNE ROSES IN JANUARY 


The “Gloria.” Acharmingly realistic rose design by A. 
- Roeth—in wall papers by the Pittsburg Wall Paper 
, New Bnghton, Pa. Your dealer can get samples. 


GORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST. 





LONDON (ENGLAND 


aS sete treatment of Red Cross 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unnrval- Pile and Fistula Cure and book 


explaining each variety of piles, 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 


with Americans. Every modern improvement. sent free, Rea Co., Dept. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 








\. ROUTE OF THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 
THE GREAT DOUBLE TRACK SCENIC HIGHWAY 


BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BUFFALO. 





1GARS 


Good Coffees, 12c. & 15c. -“M AD E AT KEY wesTt.— New York 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars. 










tound in 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Incorporated 1866 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. Chicago 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE $ 


The New York Com- $ 








mercial Journal says: 
‘There is one merit in 
American champagne 
which should find it es- 
pecial favor as compared 
with the French. It 
makes and carries = 


ENDORSED 
BY MEDICAL PROFESSION 


own honest flavor, where- 
asthe French champagne 
has N@ flavor until it is 
added through the me- 
diam of other liqueurs at 
the end of the fermenting 
process. In other words, 
the French flavor is 
made, the American is 
born.” 


Hence the aee8 
larity of ‘* Great 
} Western,’’ th oh 


DOSS GEE 00004 00001 





4} gold medal winner 
at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 
PLEASANT VAL- 
LEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N_Y. 


Sold by all Respectable 
Wine Dealers. 


WORLD FAMOUS MARIANI TONIC | 


THE “EVIDENCE submitted clearly | 
proves that the medical profession 
as well as all who have used Vin 


Mariani pronounce it 


| UNEQUALED, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE AND 
RELIABLE. SCARCE BOOKS. 


PH OTO°s: == etc. Catalogue, with sz Ty 
$1. Sealed letter post. G. ARTH ’ 
| All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 6 Rue !’Ecluse, Paris. 


CROZS BOF BOB O448 











2.00 P.M. Leave New York: 4.00 Next Afternoon Reach Chicaga—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








NGAES 




















